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Years Progress. 


To those who can look back to the condi- 
tion of agriculture as it was in the country 
districts of New England a half century 


ago, it is easy to 
been made towa 
science, for that 


see that much progress has 
rd making it, not an exact 
can never be so long as we 


are subject to all the influences of climatic 
changes, and soil variations, but a business 
reasonably sure of success, if we will adopt 
the later methods of management, and try 
to follow the rules that science has formu- 


lated for our gui 


dance. 


In no department do we see more change 


than in dairying. 


buta few pure- 
beef purposes. 


Fifty years ago we had 
bred animals for dairy or 


We could trace the blood of 


some of the early importations in what we 


called our native 


cattle. Many or perhaps 


most in Massachusetts showed the trace of 


the Devons in s 


mall, hardy, red cows and 


active, intelligent steers, deservedly favor- 
tesina new country, when pastures were 


apt to be seanty 


apart of the season, and 


where barns were not very warm. Others 
showed traces ‘of the Shorthorn, or, as we 


knew them the 


n, the Durham, in their 


larger frame, broad hips and heavy shoul- 
ders. Oxen powerful for work, and ready 
to fatten quickly for beef, but the cows 
scarcely giving milk in proportion to their 
size. A few of them had the white facé that 
ndicated Heretord blood, and they were 


lot thought in 


ferior to the Durhams 


formilk or beef, while equally good as 
working oxen, and possibly more active, | 
which helped them to subsist in pastures 
vhere they had to take a larger range to 


find food. Then 
“ linebacks.’”’ 
the backbone, re 
arrow lace, bre 


there were the Ayrshires 
with a white stripe along 


d and white sides, and the | 


yad across the eyes, and 


reputation for quantity of milk that was a 


uarked characte 


iitlons, 


have descende | 


ristic of them under all con- 


\ few that might be thought to 


from the Polled Norfolk, 


vithout horns, we remember as being fair 


inilkers, of red 
cood calves, and 
celling in any 
iearer Our idea ¢ 


or brindle color, rearing 
fattening easily,but not ex- 
one respect. They came 
of the ‘* general purpose ”’ 
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‘ow than any other we have seen, and we | 
vill not except the milk-producing Short- 
horns, because they could not give milk as 
rich in butter fat and still have the fatten- 


ing quality. Th 


e Devons might be said to 


take second place, as most of them were 
xood butter cows and fattened easily when 
lovin milk, almost as quickly as steers. 


There were some Jerseys, then called | 


\lderneys, but t 
ar, as ft 
f constit 
aS not adapted 
They were calle 


hey had not become popu- 


irmers thought them small, delicate 
ition and dainty feeders, as well 


to beef or working oxen. 
xd ‘‘the rich man’s pets,”’ 


thoug! . have since proven to be em- 
hativa le cow for the poor man who can 
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two. 


y by theexternal marks that 





inuch about the breed of cows | 


ported 
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d was kept of them even by 
pure-bred animals. 
years they could not distin- 


the pure bred and some well- 
. and perhaps they preferred 
srade bull from some favor- 
pure-bred animal to head the | 
iit was but ahap and chance 


‘ds whieh entered into its 


ie days when the milk was 


son the pantryshelf, by the 
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food, or in winter down 


onions, turnips, cabbage and 
‘hings that were stored there, 


» churned in the dash churn 
vithout regard to tempera- 
it might prevail there, and 
‘ter was bartered for store 
‘st grocery. Then one might 
hundred tubs of butter at 
‘on and not find two alike, 
ibout as variable. 
iange from this to the regis- 
inimals, numbered by the 
lousands in some breeds, 
‘th recorded tests ot pounds 
‘ produced in a year, or of 
aiimals fattened in eighteen 
months from birth, yet 
than from the open pan and 
'e separator and the cream- 
‘ not only makes hundreds 
‘r alike at a churning, but 
(ay in the season if patrons 
‘ictions in the care of milk. 
ver ten thousand pounds of 
‘hundred pounds of butter 
‘OW would have seemed in- 


‘hough not uneommon now. 
“2e 18 not all in dairying. 
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horse or two, perhaps of Morgan blood from 
Vermont, or a longer legged and nesta 
speedy animal of Messenger blood from 

Maine, more showy, but with less endur- | 
ance, or one of the short-necked, heavy | 
shouldered horses from Canada that were | 
good, hardy, long-lived work horses, a little | 
stupid or obstinate at times, but under good | 
treatment very good at the plow ora load. | 


A draft horse of 1300 pounds was thought a | in an amateur way, for their own table, but. 


monster in the country towns then. There 
was talk of horses that could trot a mile in 
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that when chey were plenty they could 
scarcely be given away, ‘while when there 


was a poor season people went without, for ‘ 
there were no orchards west of New York | 
State to supply the market, nor any South- ; 


ern fruit to come here about the time our 
trees began to bloom. 

Strawberries, blackberries and raspber- 
ries were grown by a few of the better class 


the ordinary farmer or mechanic depended 
upon such as the children found in the 
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bow &nd arrow, or the sling for casting 


stones used by David against Goliath. 
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‘~ . Farm Hints for February. 
{ CARE OF FARM STOCK. 








| before the calf comes. Remember that the 
| usual time of gestation for the cow, usua- 
| ally called nine months, is really 284 days, or 
| two weeks more than nine months, espe- 
| cially with aged cows. Many advise giving 


Though we have but a short month be-| dose of one pound of Epsom salts with 


fore ‘the winter ends, according to the 
almanac, practically this is but midwinter, 
and the old proverb warns us that now we 
should have ‘‘half our corn and half our 
hay,’”* for the time is as long before the past- 
ures-will furnish food for the farm animals 
as ithas been since the frost killed the grass 


‘two ounces of ginger as a drench about a 
week ora few days before the calf drops, 
| and it may be well in some cases though we 

never found it to be necessary. Allow her 
| to have no cold water for a few days, and if 

she is given a bucket of warm water witha 
| handtul of salt and two quarts of rye meal 
t . 




















FROM ‘‘THE OLD FARM,’’ BY R. EICKEMEYER, JR. 
Published and Copyrighted, 1901, by Robert Howard Russell. 





2.40, and a very few had made better rec- | 


| ords, but those that could do that were not 


ch the qualities of the ani- | 
i to be indicated by the mark- 


| dred pounds each, and an Ohio shote was 





as plenty fifty years ago as 2.10 performers | 
are now. Weare not sure that the change | 
in horses has been of great benefit to the | 
farmer, whether he has 2.20 trotters or 1800- 
pound draft horses. 
The swine, like many of the cattle, were | 
bought at Brighton or of the growers by 
drovers, who went through the farming lo- 
calities with them, selling to or swapping | 
with the farmers. There were some who | 
raised pigs to sell as suckers usually, but 
many liked to buy shotes of about one hun- 
dred pounds each, and keep them a year or 
more, until they weighed four to five hun- 


thought about the best, usually a white hog, 
with, as we remember them, some of the 
characteristics of the large Yorkshire. 
Some of those drove hogs would jump a 
fence six feet high and outrun a hound dog, 
or, if he unfortunately caught them, would 
kill him ata single blow. But we do not 
think they made as good pork or made it as 
cheaply as the pigs that are now brought to 
dress about two hundred pounds at six 
months old. They might have been the ideal 
bacon hogs, but we never saw side bacon In 
New England until after the war. 

There were pure-bred Merino sheep in 
Vermont and Southdowns in other sections, 
but the common sheep of that date were 
not great producers of either mutton or 
wool, but as their feed was supposed to cost 





nothing, they were more commonly kept 
then than now. 1 

There werethen orchards of grafted trees, 
but seedlings or natural fruits, better 
adapted for cider than for cooking or eat- 
ing, were very common. Little attention 





was given to their cultivation or to fertiliz- 
ing or pruning them, and the market for 


fields or woods, though some gardeners near 
Boston or other large gities did find it profit- 
able to grow them in cultivated lands to 
sell to the wealthy, in the city, who yet did 
not feel rich enough to take a summer va. 
cation where they could be found growing 


| wild. 


All of our improved varieties of poultry 
have been generally introduced since the 
first great ‘‘ hen show ”’ in the hall of the 
Fitchburg Depot in Boston in 1852, or their 
distribution began then, while the incu- 
bators and brooders, although they had 
been read about as curious experiments, 
were looked upon as impracticable even 
later than that. 

The many new varieties of garden vege- 
tables, the Early Rose potato and later 
sorts, the general use of the tomato and 
its improved varieties, and of celery and 
mapy other crops; the large increase in the 
demand for florists’ productions and for hot- 
house products, and the tremendous growth 
of truck farming and fruit growing in the 
southern and western States, can all be 
remembered by those who are much less 
than fifty years old. 

Agricultural colleges, experiment sta- 
tions, dairy schools, poultry classes, and 
many of the methods of instructing the ag- 
riculturists are of comparatively recent in- 
troduction, and if mowers, reapers and 
seed dri!ls were known fifty years ago, they 
were not in common use, and were but crude 
affairs beside the machinery in use today. 
The silo and the corn shredder, which 
nearly double the value of the corn crop 
by utilizing the fodder as wellas the grain, 
are of even more recent introduction, and 
the farmer who has not tried t> keep pace 
with the modern improvements is almost 
as hopelessly behind the times as would .be 
the soldier who went back to the use of the 


| 


| 





inthem. Indeed, under ordinary farm con- 
ditions, for the two or three months to come, 


the farm stock will need more care if not, 


more feed than in the part of the winter that 
has passed. While there are a few that 


have begun to practice winter dairying, the | 
majority of the cows are now heavy with | 
calf, and they reed not only to be well | 


nourished, but to be gently treated, and care 
taken that no accidents happen to them to 
cause abortion or milk fever, diseases that 
annually cause more Joss to dairymen than 
the much-talked-of tuberculosis. y 

Those who have built and filled silos will 
be able to give ‘them the succulent food that 
willdo much to keep them in good condi- 
tion until the grass gruws again, and many 
who have not ensilage will have roots. The 
grains or concentrated foods cost high, and 
perhaps it is well that cornmeal should be 
high, that the attention of the farmer and 
the dairyman may be turned to other foods, 
perhaps less nutritious but less expensive, 
and more wholesome because less heating 
for animals in their condition. 

If the cows refuse to dry off six or eight 
weeks before they come fresh again, do not 
force them to it by redueing the feed ‘too 
much. A little less ensilage or roots and 
the substitution.of good, early cut hay, and 
the cutting down of all grain but a quart or 
two of wheat bran may serve the desired 
purpose by checking milk production. If 
one makes a full udder before she calves, 
milk it away, at least enough to relieve the 
distention cf the milk glands. To neglect to 
do this, or to stop milking regularly while 
she is producing four or five quarts a day, is 
almost @ sure way to cause garget or inflam- 
mation of the udder, -especially with one 
that is liable to give a large amount 
when she comes fresh. She should 
have a loose stal) to herself for a week 


in it directly after calving, it may hasten the 
coming of the afterbirth, or cleaning as 
many farmers call it. If this does not come 
away in twenty-four hours get some compe- 
_ tent person to take it away. 

The sheep too are heavy with lamb, and 
they need to be well fed, and more particu- 
larly well cared for. 
‘allowed out in the snow or rain. They 
| should have no narrow gates to crowd 
through, or bars to jump over. They should 


ding under them, and plenty of good air by 
night as well as by day. Nor should too 
many be crowded in one shed. See that the 
weaker ones, if there are any, are placed by 
themselves and given a little extra feed. If 
any are due to drop their lambs soon, re- 


fore the event. Both the cows and sheep 
should have salt where they can get it daily, 
or if they have not been accustomed to this, 
put a little in their food eyery day lest they 
should eat to. freely when it is first given 
them. 

The sows with pigs need much the same 
care, in separation from the others, in a 
warm and dry bed, and the feeding of a few 
roots and warm mash for some days before 
farrowing. Do not feed at allfor about 
twenty-four hours afterward, and very 
lightly, with no cornmeal for a week, after 
which time the feed may be gradually made 
more liberal and richer in quality. At 
about three weeks old the pigs should have 
a trough by themselves, and they should be 
taught to eat, giving no more than they will 
eat up clean. If this is done, they can be 
weaned at six or eight weeks old. We pre- 
far, if the sow is not running down too much 
in flesh, to let them go with her until full 
eight weeksold. Scant her feed a little for 





a week before she is to wean the pigs, that 
she may have less milk forthem. Remem- 
ber that the high price of pork is likely to 
make a good demand for healthy, vigorous 
pigs this spring. 

PREPARING HOTBEDS. 

There is time this month to prepare hot- 
beds for starting early cabbages, cauli- 
flower, pepper ‘and tomato plants. Ani 
gardeners would extend this list to include 
cicumbers, early squash and even green 
corn. It is some care to grow these under 
glass, so that they may not be either frost- 
bitten or scalded by the sun, and one who 
works away all day may not be able to give 
it proper attention, but it pays well, even 
for the family garden, which we contend 
should always be large enough to insure 
plenty for home use, even if {the sea- 
son should not be favorable, and a surplus 
in a good seascn. Pricking out these 
plants into two-inch pots when they 
are two or three inches high, and removing 
them to a cold frame, helps to make plants 
more stocky, and when wanted for trans- 
planting into the gpen ground, it can be 
done, without breaking so many of the fine 
roots and the checking of the growth. These 
pots need to be filled with a mixture of fine 
loam and sand, about equal parts, to which 
should be added some well-rotted cow ma- 
nure. We prefer such pot-grown tomato 
and pepper plants to much larger ones that 
have been let to make arank growth stand- 
ing thickly in the hotbed, and if they are 
set in good rich soil they will soon make up 
their growth. 

HAULING MANURE. 

If we are not checked in work by deep 
snows this month much should be done in 
getting the manure on ihe fields while the 
ground is frozen. A ton of manureisa 
heayy load when the wheels cut into the 
soft ground. On land that was plowed last 
fall, and where the manure is to be spread 
on the surface and harrowed in, as we like 
it for most crops, it may well be applied at 
any convenient time in the winter. If the 
ground is not a side hill where manure will 
leach out and the strength run off, the melt- 
ing snow and spring rains will carry it 
down, not beyond the reach of the plant 
roots, but where they will find it most 
readily when they begin to make their 
growth. For places where it is not thought 
best to do this the manure may be put in 
heaps near where it will be wanted, 
thus lessening the labor later on. While 
it lies there, if the heaps are well made, the 
coarse, strawy manure will have decayed, 
many of the weed seeds germinated to be 





| killed when the manure is put out, and some 


killed by the heat of fermentation, which, 
however, should not be allowed to reach 


| sucha point as to cause loss of ammonia. 


| other. 


If the pungent odor tells that this is escap- 
ing, work it over at once, or cover it with 
fresh loam to absorb the escaping fertility. 
It is in such heaps as this that we liked to 
put the manure from the henhouse, vault 
and cesspools, mixing itin well with the 
We felt that we obtained better re- 
sults from them when used so than when 
applied separately. 

If it has not been done earlier in the sea- 


Son, an application of manure around the 
| currants and other bush fruits, peach and 


plum trees, rhubarb roots, and on the as- 


| paragus bed made this month will be of 
| benefit in increasing size of fruit and the 


stalks of the other plants. Do not put this 
on the snow unless it is desired to check 
the early growth, for which it would serve 
if used so by preventing the snow from 
meliing as early as if it was bare. 
ORDERING FARM SUPPLIES. 
Again we would urge those who have not 


| already done so to order their farm supplies 
| in good season before the ground is plowed. 


They should not be | 


have exercise out of the sheds when the | 
weather will permit, and they need dry bed- | 


move them from the others a few days be- | 


| It will be easier hauling fertilizers on snow 
' or frozen ground than through the spring 

mud. The salesmen are not busy, and the 
| railroads may have more cars ready to 
transport them, or they may haul them now 
to get them out of the way before they begin 
to move more freely. It is provoking to get 
a field in good condition for planting or sow- 
ing, and then haveto wait a week for seeds or 
fertilizers or tools, only to find that a heavy 
rain makes it necessary to wait another 
week for good weather, and to prepare the 
land over again. We know because we 
have been caught in that way. By the way, 
seedsmen are prophesying that grass seeds 
are more likely to be higher than lower 
when trade fairly opens than they are now, 
and perhaps some other seeds. The crops 

of grass seed and clover were not reported 
as heavy as usual inthe Western States last 
| season, and while dealers do not talk the 
price up until they have secured supplies, 
it will be well to place orders early. If they 
do go higher do not scant the amount used, 
as that is poor economy in most cases. 
-+>- — 

Export Apple Trade. 

The total apple shipments to European 
ports during the week ending Jan. 18, 1902, 
were 40,588 barrels, including 7430 barrels 
from Boston, 3322 barrels frum New York, 
7651 barrels from Portland, 21,383 barrels 
from Halifax and 802 barrels from St. John, 
N. B. The total shipments included 17,960 
barrels to Liverpool, 17,190 barrels to Lon- 
don, 4915 barrels to Glasgow and 523 barrels 
various. The shipments for the same 
week last year were 49,052 barrels. 
The total shipments since sthe opening 
of the season have been 613,976 barrels, 
against 1,124,930 barrels for the same time 
last year. The total shipments this season 
include 123,725 barrels from Boston, 111,504 
barrels from New York, 58,547 barrels from 
Portland, 122,406 barrels from Montreal, 
194,776 barrels from Halifax and 3018 bar- 
rels from St. John, N. B. 

The following apple cable was received 
Monday from Liverpool: Steamship Nu- 
midian selling 2500 barrels sold. Demand 
very active, but prices unchanged; fancy 
Maine Baldwins $5.34 to $5.88, mixed Nos. 
1 and 2, $4.32 to $5.16. 
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Higticultural sy 
Language of Crows and Fowl. 
“Of all the birds of the air,” said the 
game-keeper of the Massachusetts Sports- 
men’s Association, “‘ I think crows are the 
greatest conversationalists.”’ 
“* Do you mean that crows and other birds 
have 2 language?” he was asked. 
“Tdo,andif ever you study these black 
freebooters when looting ina grain field, I 
dare say you will think as Ido. They never 
attempt to do business in a field of corn 
without first establishing a — = out- 
A ne sentinel can overloo @ sur- 
ty Mindi a only one w ll be postel; 
but if circumstances require more than one 
the necessary number will be assigned to 





ani hese sentinels reconnoitre for the best 
positions for outlook, and settle down to 
watch. If one sights a man approaching 
without a gun, a rather lazy, indifferent 
‘caw’ is sounded, and the looters in the 
grain or corn take their time in winging 
away. But mark the difference when a 
watcher sees agun. Then there 1s an un 
mistakable emphasis added to the danger 
signal, and there is no loitering among the 
robbers this time. All are ina hurry, and 
every one in the bunch seems to have some- 
thing to say.” . 

Turning to the partridge and quail and 
several varieties of water fowl, which will 
be exhibited in Mechanics’ building next 
month, the game-keeper continued : 

‘‘ Did you ever hear an old,biddy partridge 
tell her chickens toget under cover? Never! 
Well, she says it in very few words when 
surprised with her brood, and the little fel- 
lows disappear on the instant. While you 
are wondering what became of them she 
begins to fake lameness and tries to induce 
you to catch her. If you are not up to her 
tricks you give chase, and when she has 
led you far enough away from her hidin 
chicks she’ll likely startle you with a sud- 
den thunder of wings, and a burst of speed 
that will Jeave you standing wide eyed with 


wonder. 
“ Retrace your steps to the place whence 


she coaxed you, and sit down, keep quiet, 
wait. The mother bird will return ina few 
minutes, settle down noigglessly and cluck. 
The note this time differs from that given 
when she saw you, and directly she sounds 
it all the iittle chicks bob up from under 
leaves and out of odd hiding places and 
chase around with the old biddy after food. 

**Ducks and geese talk. There is no 
doubt of it, and if ever you saw an old 
gander entreating a flock of young and inex- 
perienced goslings to heed not the wheedling 
honks of the Cape Cod decoys, you would 
be convinced. An English scientist named 
Nelson Wood, who has made alifelong study 
of bird language, is competent to under- 
stand many bird signals and to give them 
himself. Birdsthat do not fly and conse- 
quently are in greater danger have a more 
extended vocabulary. Turkeys and barn- 
yard hens have a note for overhead danger, 
as when a hawk appears, and another for 
danger on the ground.”’ 


> 
>< 


Butter Market. 


The supply of fresh-made creamery but- 
ter has been running very light, and prices 
on it have advanced 1 to 14 cents here and in 
the West, and about 2 cents in New York. 
Good storage butter is alsoa little higher, but 
medium and lower grades are not affected, 
excepting as there is a better demand for 
export. Extra creamery sold at 245 to 25 
cents, although demand was light, but there 
was but little of that grade. Northern and 
Western firsts in demand at 22 to 24cents, 
seconds dull at 17to 20cents. Best marks of 
Eastern at 22 to 23 cents and fair to good 18 
to 21 cents. Juneextra from cold storage sel- 
dom reaches over 21 cents, but some makes 
are held at 214 to 22 cents, and fair to good 
sells slowly at 18 to 20cents. Boxes and 
prints in moderate demand at 25 to 254 cents 
for extra Northern creamery, 22 cents for 
extra dairy and 16 to 20 cents for fair to 
good. Dairyin tubs is quiet but steady at 
21 cents for extra Vermont and 20 cents for 
extra New York, firsts 18 to 19 cents and 
seconds at 15 to 17 cents areduil. Choice 
fresh-made process butter in fair demand at 
18 to 19 cents, but older goods slow at 14 to 
17 cents. But little call for Western imita- 
tion at 14to 17 cents or ladlesat 13 to 15 
cents, though dealers in some localities have 
to carry a very cheap grade for acertain 
class of customers. Jobbing rates about 2 
cents above wholesale rates. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week ending Jan. 25 were 11,123 tubs and 
14,699 boxes, a total weight of 544,568 
pounds, including 61,850 pounds in transit 
for export, and with the latter deducted, the 
net total was 482,718 pounds, against 515,447 
pounds the previous week, and _ 637,908 
pounds the corresponding week last year. 
Last week’s receipts were the smallest of 
the season. 

The exports of butter from Boston for the 
week were 98,882 pounds, against 80,619 
pounds for corresponding week last year. 
From New York the exports were 6070 tubs. 

The Quincy Market Cold Storage Com- 
pany gives the following statement for the 
week: Taken in 636 tubs, out 6692 tubs, 
stock 71,990 tubs, against 45,265 tubs same 
time last year. The Eastern Company re- 
ports a stock of 9190 tubs, against 6450 tubs 
a year ago, and with these holdings added 
the total stock is 81,180 tubs, as compared 
witi 51,715 tubs same time last year, an in- 
crease for this year of 29,465 tubs. 

->> 
Tne Tobacco Industry. 

Would like to give you the Connecticut 
Valley view of the proposed change in the 
Dingley tariff bill in aid of ‘‘ Poor Suffer- 
ing Cuba,” as the appeal ina recent edito- 
rial of your paper seemed to indicate that 
this assistance should come from the tobacco 
and beet-sugar industry. Now, asa tobacco 
man, 1 would like to say that I highly ap- 
prove of the remarks of one of our growers 
at the hearing beforethecommittee of ways 
and means at Washington, as follows: “‘ But 
the people of the United States are always 











as just to themselves as they are to the} 


citizens of any other country.”’ 

Cuba, we know, under Spain was crushed 
down, its property destroyed, its inhabi- 
tants forced into concentration camps, with 
starvation and death on every side. Public 
sentiment compelled our country to espouse 
their cause, and Cuba is how free. Yet she 
wants to send her tobacco and sugar either 
free or at a great reduction from our tariff 
rates. Whoare the parties in interest who 
are working to effect this change? It is 
well known that many American citizens 
have gone to Cuba and secured rights in 
sugar and tobacco lands, and that these 
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speculators are prominent in promoting the 
yell for reciprocity, or for letting down the 
tariff bars entirely. 

I learned, recently, that two new com- 
panies have been incorporated under the 
laws of New Jersey, each for $500,000, and 
she men back of each are Boston men with 
Boston capital. 

Herewith I send yeua table of exports 
from’Cuba for the year 1901. The whole 
number.of bales tobacco exported 238,053. 
Of this large amount the United States re- 
ceived 154,005 bales, all other countries re- 
ceiving 84,048 bales. The balance of the 
crop grown either remained unsold, or was 
used in the vast Cuban cigar factories. - 

In 1896 the Cubans raised their largest 
crops, and the prices obtained for <6,771,317 
pounds of tobacco netted a value of $10,613,- 
468, or practically 398 cents per pound, im- 


ported by us, butthe value of tobacco im- 


ported by us in 1901 was'524 cents a pound. 
These statistics show that tobacco-growing 
in Cuba is progressing pretty well, without 
our practically ruining our own tobacco in- 
dustry, as wellas the beet sugar industry. 

A little incident of interest occurred 
when our tobacco delegation recently called 
upon President Roosevelt, introduced by 
Senator Hawley of Connecticut. They were 
cordially received and Mr. Young explained 
the object of their visit to Washington, and, 
among othe: things, stated that the whole 
of the tobacco interests were acting in har- 
mony. They stated they were willing to 
bear their part, or any part which could be 
justly imposed, yet thought that the domes- 
tic-tobaccu industry should not be singled 
out to carry more tifan its share of the bur- 
den. 

The President, in reply, outlined the pol- 
icy of the administration to relieve the con-' 
ditions of the Island of Cuba, which have 
become intolerable. Atthis point General 
Hawley interrupted the President, saying: 
‘* But, Mr. President, in helping Cuba you 
should not cut the throat of any domestic 
industry.”’ In closing, the President said: 
‘© It is my highest duty to see to it that no 
domestic industry is injured.” 

Orange, Mass., Jan. 27. 


The Hay Trade. 

During the past week the amount. of me- 
dium and low grades of hay received has 
been so large as to cause accumulations at 
the larger distributing points, and prices 
are favoring the buyer, with indications 
that some parties would accept any reason- 
able offers to clean up some of the supply. 
But the better grades are in active demand, 
and at some points so scarce as to actually 
force buyers to use the medium grades, but 
they buy in small lots, hoping for new arri- 
vals to prove better. We do not see how 
they can, as it is now sure that the really 
choice or prime grades form but a small part 
of last season’s crop. 

Boston has been well supplied by 625 cars 
of hay, of which 267 were billed for export, 
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and 33 cars of straw. Choice and No.1 are | 


taken as fast as they arrive, but others 
must be stored for some time we fear, unless 
shippers let up on their shipments of low 
grades. The corresponding week last year 
receipts were 390 cars of hay, of which 66 
were for export, and 25 cars of straw. 


Choice timothy is held at $17.50 to $18 in | String beans in small supply at $4 to $6a 


large bales and $17 to $17.50 in. small 
bales. No. 1, either size, $16 to $17. No.2 
$14.50 to $15.50, No. 3 and clover $12 to 
$13; clover mixed $13 to $14; fine choice $12 
to $13.50, and swale $8 to $9; long rye is 
in good supply, and a little weak at $15 to 
$16.50, tangled rye $11 to $11.50, and oat 
$9.50 to $10.50. Providence is in, the same 
condition as for weeks past, a short supply 
of hay because of no cars to bring it. Choice 
timothy, large bales $19, small $1° to $18.50, 
No. 1 large bales $18, small $17.50, No. 2 
large $17, small $16, clover mixed, $14 to $15, 
clover $14 and long rye straw $17. 

New York is having heavy receipts, and 
as much of it is medium or clover grades, 
they are weak; 10,450 tons came in during 
the week. Same week last year 11,690 tons. 
Straw received, 300 tons. Exports were 29,- 
819 bales, against 23,665 bales previous week. 
Prime is held at $17.50, No. 1 at $16 to 
$16.50, No. 2, $14.50 to $16, No. 3, $12.50 to 
$13.50. Shipping $12 to $13. Clover mixed 
$12 to $25, clover $12to $13. Long rye straw 
No. 1, $16.50 and No. 2 $15. Oat straw $9 to 
$10, wheat straw $8 to $13. Jersey City is 
about the same as New York, excepting on 
prime and No. 1 which are 10 cents higher. 

The Hay Trade Journal gives highest 
prices at various markets: Providence $19, 
New Orleans $18.50, Boston and Jersey City 
$18, New York $17.50, Richmond. $16.50, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and St. Louis $16, 
Norfolk and Pittsburg $15, Buffalo, Kansas 
City, Chicago, St. Louis and Louibville $14, 
Cincinnati $13.50, Duluth, Detroit and Min- 
neapolis $12, St Paul $11.50. 

Some fair-sized lots have lately been 
shipped from New York to West Indian 
ports, and it is thought that more will be 
taken under present easy quotations. It is 
desirable to relieve the deadening surplus in 
some way of the lower grades. The price 
on prime may be called nominal, as but little 
could be found. No. 1is steady and firm, 
but No. 2 and 3 easy at above quotations. 

A Canadian paper says the Canadian hay 
is the best that goes into South Africa. 
New Zealand hay is like straw, and is fed 
only to oxen and mules. Argentina hay is 
alfalfa, and horses will not eat it. Much of 
the United States hay is thesame. <A heavy 
export trade in Canadian hay is expected. 
> + ____. 


New York Markets. 

The receipts of domestic potatoes are 
light, but the demand seems to be well sat- 
isfied with foreign, of which there is a fair 
supply. Maine prime are easier at $2.25 to 
$2.35 a sack, State and Western $2 to $2.15 a 
sack, and $2.25 to $2.37 for 180 pounds prime. 
German, good to fancy, 112-pound sack $1 to 
$1.30. Belgian 168-pound sacks $1.75 to 
$1.90. Scotch prime, 168 pounds, $1.80 to $2. 
lrish and inglish the same, with poor to 
fair foreign $1.40 to $1.70. Onions about 
steady, but inferior stock in small demand. 
State and Western bags yellow $3 to $3.50, 
red $3.50 to $3.75. Orange County bags yel- 
low $3 to $3.37, red $3 to $3.50, and white 
$2 -to $4, with some lots: poor to fair $2 
to $2.50. Connecticut red or yellow $3.50 to 
$4a barrel, and white $3.50 to $5. Sweet 
potatoes are firm on prime lots, but they 
range from $3 to $3.75 a-barrel for South 
Jersey. Long Island op Jersey beets are $2 
a barrel and carrots $1 to $1.25. State and 
Western celery from 10 to 50 cents a dozen 
roots. Jersey and Long Island flat bunches 

5cents to $1. California cases $1 to $2.50, 
and Florida cases, five to seyen dozen, $1 
to $1.25. Russia turnips, Jersey 75 to 85 
cents a box, and. Canada 75 to 85 cents a 
arrel. Squash at $2.50 to $2.75 a barrel for 
Hubbard, and marrow $2.25 to $2.50. 

Cabbages in fair supply. Flat Dutch $2 
to $4 per hundred, State $9 to $13 a ton. 
Cauliflowers vary much in quality. Nearby 





poor to fancy range from $2to $7 a barrel, 
culls $1 to $1.50. California cases $1 to 
$2.50, with but few at top ‘quotations. 
Florida half-barrel baskets running pretty 
good $4 to $4.50 each. Sprouts are 9to 13 | 
a quart. 


cents Norfolk kale 60 to! 

















A WINTER IDYL. 
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70 cents a barrel. Florida lettuce in 
moderate supply. $1 to $5 a basket, 
but not much reaching top quotations. 
Other Southern 50 cents to $1.50 a basket. 
Baltimore spinach $2.25 a barrel and Nor- 
folk $2.50 to $2.75. Bermuda parsley $2 to 
$3 a crate and romaine $1.50 to $2.25. Flor- 
| ida romaine, half-barrel baskets, $1.50 to 
| $3.50. Florida egg plants, half-barrel crates, 
| $5 to $7. Tomatoes $1.50 to $2.75 a carrier. 





| crate. 
| Hothouse lettuce fancy heavy in good de- 
| mand, but lower grades sell slowly. Prices 
| ranges from $1.50 to $5a case. Cucumbers 
| scarce at $1.50 to $1.75 a dozen for No. 1, 
| and $2 to $4a box for No. 2. Tomatoes dull 
| for all but the best, 5 to 25 cents a pound. 
| Rhubarb $5 to $7 per hundred bunches, and 
| radishes $1.50 to $2.50. Mushrooms good to 
| fancy at 25 to 35 cents a pound, poor to fair 
| 5 to 20 cents, but all moving slowly. 

Receipts of apples are very moderate, 
and the previous arrivals well cleaned up. 
Cold weather checks the demand and prices 
are nearly steady. Spitzenburg are $4.50 to 
$7, Greening $4to $6, King $4 to $5.50, 
Northern Spy $3.50 to $5, Baldwin, prime, 
$4 to $4.75, York Imperial, Wine Sap and 
Ben Davis $3.50 to $4, Red winter sorts fair 
to good $3 to $3.50. Inferior lots at $2 to 
$2.50. Cranberries quiet and Cape Cod 
fancy large dark are $7 a barrel, large good 
to choice $6.50 to $6.75, poor to fair $3 to $5, 
Jersey $5 to $5.50 a barrel, $1 to $1.75 a 
crate. Florida strawberries in small de- 
mand at 40 to 60 cents a quart, but must be 
fancy to get above 50 cents. 

ai 

Boston Fish Market. 


For two or three weeks after Ch‘istmas 
fresh fish were very scarce, and if prices 
did not go out of sight they went beyond 
the means of the poorer people. But with 
more favorable weather the su -ply has been 
better and prices now are reasonable. Mar- 
ket cod is z} cents a pound, large 34 cents 
and steak 5cents. Haddock is 2 cents, hake 
33 cents for large and 2 cents for small, pol- 
lock and flounders 2 cents and cusk 17 cents, 
white fish 8 to 10 cents, striped bass 15 cents, 
black bass 6 cents and sea bass 5 cents, 
frozen mackerel 12 to 15 cents each, native 
smelts from 6 to 15 cents a _ pound, 
New Brunswick extra 12 cents and No. 
1 6 cents, small 34 to 4 cents. Pompano 
12 cents, Spanish mackerel 15 cents, sheeps- 
head and snappers 8 cents. Frozen 
bluefish 9 cents. Halibut 12 to 15 centsa 
pound tor white, gray 12 cents and chicken 
15 cents. Lake trout 8 cents and sea trout 
5cents. Herring $3.50 per hundred pounds. 
Yellow perch 5 cents and pickerel 12 cents. 
Frozen Eastern salmon 15 cents and West- 
ern 9 cents. Eels 9 cents, fresh tongues 
9 cents and cheeks 7 cents. Live lobsters 
18 cents and boiled 24 cents. Shrimps $la 
gallon, scallops $1.25 to $1.75. Clams 50 
cents a gallon, $2.50 to $3 a barrel in the 
shell. Oysters steady at $1 to $1.15a gallon 
for standard Norfolk, $1.25 for selected and 
fresh-opened Stamfords, Providence River 
$1.40. <A fair demand now, but supply 
abundant. 
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The Potato Crop. 

The production of potatoes in this coun- 
try has equaled the demand or rather ex- 
ceeded it in five years out of the past ten, 
but in the other five the imports’ have so 
much exceeded the exports as to leave us 
largely dependent upon the -production of 
other countries. The fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1892, 186,871 busheis were imported, 
and 557,022. exported; 1893, imports: 4,817,- 
021 bushels, exports 845,720 bushels; 
1894, imports ' 3,002,578 bushels, exports 
803,111 bushels ; 1895, imports 1,341,533 bush- 
els; exports 572,957 bushels ; 1896,’ imports 
175,240 bushels, exports. 680,049 bushels; 
1897, imports 246,178 bushels, exports 926- 
646 bushels; 1898, imports 1,171,388 bushels, 
exports 695,187 bushels; 1899, imports 530,- 
420 bushels, ;exports 579,833 bushels; 1900, 
imports 155,881 bushels, exports 809,472 
bushels; 1901, imports 871,909 bushels, ex- 
ports 741,483 bushels. Z 

Thus far in 1902 the exports have been 
less than last year, and the imports have 
been large, but are not likely to reach the 
amounts of 1893 or 1894, which were two 
years when there was no duty on them, and 
1895 was another, we think. In those years 








our home production was greatly:-reduced by 
the farmers planting a much smaller acre- 


-darker. tint. 


age, and the crop of 1892 was the smallest 
in the ten years, only 156,654,819 bushels, 
which caused the large imports of the fol- 
lowing winter. The largest crop in the two 
years was in 1895, being 297,237,870 bushels, 
and the next year, 252,234,540, was only ex- 
ceeded by that and the 254,426,971 bushels in 
1891. The average annual production for 
ten years up to Dec. 30, 1900, has been; ac- 
cording to the estimates of the Department 
of Agriculture, 211,040,767 bushels, and the 
average consumption 212,088,908 bushels. 
For the last four years of that time, both 
acreage and production were less than in 
1891, but excepting after the short crop of 
1897, we have- exported more than we im- 
ported until the present winter. 

—~— > o- 
Export Apple Trade. 


The total apple shipments to European 
ports during the week ending Jan. 25, 1902, 
were 15,648 barrels, including 5880 barrels 
from Boston, 3877 barrels from New York, 
2247 barrels from Portland, 2624 barrels 
from Halifax and 1020 barrels from St.John, 
N. 'B. The total shipments included 12,771 
barrels to Liverpool, 2085 barrels to London 
and 792 barrels various. The shipments 
for the same week last year were 
21,801 barrels. The total shipments since 
the opening of the season have been 629,622 
barrels, against 1,146,731 barrels for the 
same time last‘year. The total shipments 
this season include 129,605 barrels from Bos- 
ton, 115,381: ‘barrels from New York, 60,794 
barrels from Portland; 122,406 barrels from 
Montreal, 197,400 barrels from Halifax and 

038 barrels from St. John, N. B. , 

The following cable despatch was received 
on Monday from Liverpool: ‘* Steamers 
Sagamore and Ionian selling; 7000 barrels 
sold; prices have declined 24 to 48 cents all 
around. Fancy Baldwins $5.04 to $5.76, No. 
1 $4.32 to $4.80, No.2 $3.2: to $4.08, Ben 
Davis $4.32 to $5.04, Golden Russets $4.32 to 
$5.40, Spys $3.36 to $4.32.” 
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The Winter Wren. 
SS 
BY MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN. 


This bird derived its name from its habit, 
of wintering in the middle States, where it 
was discovered and thus received an apel- 
ation which sounds strangely to those who 
know this species as a summer visitor only. 
In the more southern portion of New Eng- 
land it is known chiefly asa spring and 
summer migrant, but north of the forty-fifth 
parallel it occurs as a summer resident. 
The wrens cannot be called abundant, 
yet I think that they are more common 
than is generally supposed. Their habit of 
hiding amid the brush and shrubbery, when 
in the more open pasture lands, and their 
more general habit of retreating to the 
deeper shades of the forest, keep them out 
of the way of the casual woodland wanderer, 
but even the bird-lovers, who know the 
haunts of these tiny songsters, rarely catch 
a glimpse of one, thougha trained ear will 
often detect the bird’s voice in the general 
chorus. 

The retiring habits of the bird account 
for the little that is known of its nesting 
habits, comparatively few nests having been 
discovered by naturalists. It is usually 
placed in the moss at the foot of a decayed 
stump or at the side of a fallen tree, some- 
times amid a pile of brush, or under the 
tangled debris ofa swamp. Externally it is 
a ball of dry moss, compactly laid, the en- 
rance being at the side. Within. is a soft 
bed of feathers, or roots, or hair. Four to 
six eggs are laid, in size somewhat larger 
than a chickadee’s, and of white color, 
marked near the. large end with minute 
spots of reddish brown and purple. - , 

The winter wren is among the smallest of 
our birds, measuring barely four inehes in 
its extreme length. The plumage of the 
bird is an unattractive reddish. brown, 
though when in the hand it-proves tobe 
prettily marked with waved lines of a 
The wings are dusky, with 
dark bars and pale spots.. The tail is short 
and is usually carried in the air, at a right 
angle to the body. : 

These birds feed on small insects, which 
they hunt' with ceaseless activity, and this 
activity keeps them always hungry, and so 
alwayson the go; and such a going, such 
scampering about, such flitting, hither and 
yon, no other bird ‘quite equals. {- dis- 
covered one of these agile fellows running 
along a windfall and exulted over the oppor- 








tunity to study him. He was not shy, and, 
indeed, seemed almost indifferent to my 
presence, but before I could cover him 
with iy glass he had hidden amid 
the tangle of a brush heap. Out again in 
a moment, he paused to pick up 4 stray 
grub, but before I could wink twice he had 
whisked off to the boughs that swung in the 
air far overhead, While hunting for him 
there I heard his voice from another tree 
some thirty yards away, whither I fol- 
lowed. { was almost certain it was the 
same bird, for two are rarely met with in 
one grove,—they are not sociable,—so I 
was not surprised when, after following 
the voice from tree to tree, I found myself 
back to the windfall from which I had 
started, and on the prostrate trunk, as be- 
fore, was the wren. He was busily search- 
ing for food as ‘usual, but he stopped sud- 
denly, threw. back his head, and without 
preface flung to the air his brilliant song,— 
one of the very best of. our sylvan melodies. 

It is a typical wild bird’s song that comes 


‘| from the wren’s throat, the song of a creat- 


ure wild and free, and happy with the 
delight of living; yet it is not suggestive of 
hilarious mirth, like the bobulink’s merry 
lay, nor is there in its theme anything of 
the sensuous joy that dominates the song of 
the fox sparrow. The wren’s trilled 
roundelay tells of a deeper joy, an ecstacy 
that fills the heart so full it must 
free itself in song—the full heart’s safety- 
valve. The charm of the song lies partly 
in its spontaneity,—its sudden outburst,— 
but there is an added delight in its clear 
tones, which are strong and sweet, in its 
varied and rapid trills, and in the 
strain of wild plaintiveness that runs 
through the entire melody. You are 
fascinated by it, you never tire of 
its repetition, and each time you hear 
the bird sing your wonder increases 
how that tiny heart can hold so much of 
joy, and how that tiny throat can express 
the joy with such beauty and such power. 
The wren’s song is more nearly like that of 
the canary than like any other song that I 
have heard, but the canary suffers by the 
comparison. Yet how few of our people 
have listened to this native songster or even 
heard of its brilliant melody. 


As to Newspapers. 

When a popular preacher is in straits for 
a subject he always attacks the newspaper. 
To say bitter and pungent things of this in- 
stitution is exceedingly easy, and he is more- 
over sure that the paper he is criticising 
will, with the generosity characteristic of it, 
give liberal space in its columns to any 
charges he may prefer against it. Conse- 
quently men like Rev. Charles H. Park- 
hurst, D. D., gird up their loins many times 
each year for vigorous attacks on the daily 
press. Dr. Parkhurst’s most recent criti- 
cism of the press is that it is heterogeneous 
in the character of the matter it spreads be- 
fore its readers. ‘‘ A typographical hodge- 
podge of events is not history,” the worthy 
divine has said in this connection. 

Certainly, Dr. Parkhurst, no daily news- 
paper that has the news would think of lay- 
ing claim to honors as an historical narra- 
tive, for the great, the small, the important, 
the trivial, the essential and the ephemeral 





terion being, Js this news? Ofall the criti- 
cisms to be directed at the newspaper, this 


surd. When you visit your favorite hotel to 
dine you discover on the bill of fare dozens 
for any money in the world. Butif you 
happened to feel 
caviare you would wish to be able to get it, 
as well as roast beef or grape fruit or con- 
somme soup. Toexpect you to eatall that 
is offered would be absurd and unbusi- 
nesslike on the part of the proprietor, 
while for you to devour it all, that you 
might get your money’s worth, would be 
little less than madness. Precisely the 
same thing is true of a good newspaper. 
Any individual with intelligence enough to 
profit by newspaper reports, is able in these 
days to find some sheet that offers for the 
one or two or three cents he may wish to 
spend on his press pabulum a great variety 
of matter. If the sheet gives him informa- 
tion in regard to only one or two things he 
may be desirous of knowing, he will have had 
his money’s worth,—and it is an off night, 
certainly, when one does not find half a 
dozen or more things that interest one to 
some extent in the paper of one’s choice. 

No, Dr. Parkhurst, what we need is not 
greater selection on the part of the editors, 
but greater liberality on the part of the pro- 
prietors, and a faithful reflection of what 
each sheet has more or less made its spe- 
cialty. The paper that stands in any com- 
munity for the best in art should never 
neglect ta chronicle carefully all that is 
going on in the field of artistic achievement. 
Toa concert or a reading of importance it 
should send capable critics who should be 
empowered to write as freely as they choose 
about the affair they are reviewing. A 
noble endeavor in artistic lines should be 
given the same attention ina refined jour- 
nal that a prize fight receives in the yel- 
lows. 

As for the editors, let them develop the in- 
dividuality of their sheet, be it good, bad or 
indifferent. Then the public can pay its 
money and take its choice of organs. And 
having chosen his paper every wise man 
will proceed te read in it just those things 
and only those he wishes to read. 

Those who have not already selected their 
males for breeding pens should delay no 
longer. The cockerel of last spring’s hatch- 
ing should now have attained his form, so 
that there should be but little trouble in 
judging of his fitness,.and if he is not good 
now it is not likely that he ever will be. If 
necessary to buy keep him separate from 
the other birds until he is accustomed to his 
surroundings, and make sure that he has no 
disease. If there are lice to be found on him, 
and there are few flocks from which one can 
be bought that will not show a few, strive to 
destroy them. After a week or ten days begin 
by putting in two or three pullets or hens 
with him, and add to the flock gradually 
until there are as many as it is thought best 
tomate withhim. This will allow him to 
become gradually acquainted with them, 
and he will be more attentive to them and 
there will be.more fertile eggs. We haye 
seen a cockerel put with a flock of fowl in a 
strange place so.affrighted that any old hen 
in the flock could thrash him about the yard, 
He was virtually spoiled for breeding pur- 
poses, for a male that has once been well 
whipped has lost the greater part of his 
vigor or energy. 





<a> 


‘As we read in the stock reports of . sales 
of high grade steers selling at almost $7 per 
hundredweight, we wonder how those poor 
fellows feel who sell at $3.50 or less. We 
know how ‘we should feel if we had. an 
orchard that bore only cider apples worth 
twenty-five cents a barrel, while our neigh- 
bor was selling his fruit at $3 to $4. We 
should want to grub out those worth- 














arealike welcome to its columns, the sole cri- | 


that it prints a lot of stuff you individually | 
do not care about reading is the most ab- | 


of dishes that you would not eat just then | 


like welsh rarebit or | 


less trees, and set an orchard of better 
varieties, if we could not do better 1), ita 
grafting the old trees. If we had a j.; ,, 
scrub stock that we had to accept half 
prices for we would either sell the lot ,,,, 
buy better, or we would select the bus: |; 
them and grade up by putting a pur-,..; 
male, and keep grading up unti] we |... 
lost the count of the percentage 
purity in the blood. We think we 5s}, ; 
lose sight of it in the herd before we... 
beyond our knowledge of fractions. 





COOKING FOOD FOR 8TOCK. 

There 1s but little doubt but that with p.: 
or other starchy foods there is a gain in «, 
them over feeding them raw, and amv) 
starch foods we also include corn and whe: 
that gain has been estimated at from ; 
twenty percent. If not over ten per cent. | 
scarcely pay to take the trouble of cookiny 
it can be done without using extra fuel, oy | 
are a large number to cook for. A gainot t 
per cent. in feeding value would come ; 
leaving a profit to pay for the labor, but 
must depend greatly upon the amount ot 
and the kinds, mixed with the potatoes 
beets, turnips and pumpkins, we do not ti; 
pays to cook them, as they are too watery 
boiled. 

KILLING THISTLES. 

Not long since we saw a statement that 
certain section the thistles were much less | 
than a few years ago, and a desire express: 
know a reason for it. As we have not visit: 
section for several years, we cannot te|! 
local influences may have been at work, but j: 
since occurred to us that the complaints ; 
thistles and inquiries how to destroy them 
become very infrequent recently. We dv 


-hink there have been any climatic chany: 
affect them, nor have we heard of any disea 


or insects attacking them, though such m 

the case. Some farmers have taken the ad 

to cut them below the surface, or to dig t! 
out root and all when the ground was soi! 
the spring, and some have cut them off be: 
they blossomed, and scattered salt on 1!) 
so that sheep would eat the tender leaves as : 
as they came up. Both are good ways of desty. 
ing them, but we do not think they have bee: 
generally followed as to cause a great and » 
eral decrease in them in the fields. We are 
clined to think that early cutting of grass in + 
meadows, just at the time when they were riz! 
to be affected by the sun, and the more frequ: 
and thorough cultivation of the plowed fields |. 
much to do with it. We hear but little about 
thistles in Canadian hay now, and we can s 
that the practice of early cutting is becoming 
general there. Let us hope that the impro.: 
ment will be permanent. 


Literature. 


Booker T. Washington’s autobiography, 
“Up from Slavery,” has become a book of 
world-wide renown. Arrangements have 
recently been made through the publishers, 
Doubleday, Page & Co., for its publication 
in Switzerland in German, and in Finland 
in Finnish, and a special Spanish edition is 
soon to be published for Cuba. It has already 
appeared 
lations into the French and German were 
among the first to be undertaken. Aleaid- 
fing article by Th. Bentzon, in the Revue des 
deux Mondes, names it as a book of that 
quality of human interest whith will bring 
it to the front wherever men aspire to know 
the greatest achievements of their fellows, 
and this is a fair example of the fame this 
most notable piece of American autobiog- 
| raphy has attained in many foreign lands. 

Picturesque old Marblehead is emphati- 
cally the background for Mary Devereux’s 
stories. ‘‘ From Kingdom to Colony,” a 
tale of the quaint old town at thetime of the 
Revolution, offered an unusually pretty de- 
lineation of colonial character, presented as 
it was against a background of minute men, 
scouts and Marblehead fishermen as orig'- 
nal as effective. ‘‘Upand Down the Sands 
of Gold,’’ the second book, is marked }\ 
| the same qualities, and has the same _back- 
ground, differing, however, in the fact that 
itis separated in time from the first book b) 
more than a century and a quarter of bus) 
years. 

This is a story of the Marblehead of to- 
day. The old town, though shorn now of 
much which in times past made it more 
strongly individual than any other New 
England community, still retains not a little 
of its quaintness, so far as outward appear- 
ance is concerned. A flavor of romance 
still hangs about its narrow streets and 
irregular byways, and along the waterside 
may still be found pleasant, ruddy-faced 
sailors clad in becoming oilskins. All of us 
who love Marblehead will, therefore, love 
this story, which is a faithful picture of it 
present day aspect. 

Who of us, for instance, who have ever 
sat on the rocks overlooking the harbor, ci! 
resist the charm of this exquisite descriptio! 
of a Marblehead sunset: 

‘Over the hills a glittering cloud column 
stretched westward to the almost down sun. 
Restless waves, breaking far out on invisi- 
ble rocks, made a long line of discolore:| 
foam, blown in circular masses to the sands 
of gold, over which strands of torn seawel 
lay, tossed about, or heaped in uneven [fur- 
rows where the fall storms had lashed 1): 
sea to strew them. The full-set sails 0! 
coming craft were showing atouch of st! 
set light, faintly pink, as the vessels « 
proached their haven, cutting the water >" 
quietly as to leave scarcely a ripple upor! 
surface. 

“The tide was fast coming in. 
waves were beginning to chase one anv! 
with more ponderous bounds about the ro 
piles, and the dry, yellow sand was !) 
engulfed by little gurgling ripples, + 
third or fourth of them reaching an in 
so higher than those that came before, 
stirring the pebbles into a swishing re 
strance. 

“Up in the old burying-ground the > 
ness was brokefi only by the crickets | 
in the withering grass, and the far-i 
| roar of the breakers pounding alonss 

To the west ran the wooded hills, ' 
frost-turned leaves making a pict 

glory against the cloudless blue of tli 

To the east was the bluer sea, restles> 

far reaching.”’ 

Nor is the story itself lacking in | 
and: beauty, with its sunshine and - 
its smiles and ‘tears: Dear little (« 
Jack, with his curly head and i! 
ways; sweet Margaret Leslie. 

Jasper; Unele Billy, quaint and 

as’ Captain Cuttle, good and simp 
Bessly, with others whose characte 
as clearly and skilfully dyawn, ma: 
little company ‘that one is glad, in 
know. The. style of the work is }! 
strong, and the play of native w!' 

ing. [ Little, Brown & Co., publishe: 

Readers who care for cheap seus: 
a book. will find what they de 
this volume, ‘‘ Pitfalls of the. Bal: 
of George F. Hall’s, to which * 
Jones contributes a characteristic 1! 
tion. Others will pronounce the book \ 
pleasant. There is a measure of trut!i 
author’s vehement assertion, that! 
is to be regretted springs from und 
gence in dancing, is probably terril) 
Certainly the book furnishes stat ne 
would support arguments against 4" 
of round dancing. And it is, of co! 
deniable, as here asserted, that (a!! 
not a particularly intellectual form 0! « 
ment. [Laird & Lee, publishers. ‘ 
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in Hindostanee, and the trans- 



































Poultry. 


eractical Poultry Points. 
ayist at a Farmers’ Institute in 


Face . canada, claimed that it-was better 

;; wir turkeys for the English market 
< the United States, betause they 
thas che very heaviest and largest of 
— rds and are ready to take them 
ee -. 1, and he finds it almost impossi- 


abo 
ble t 
ber. 


: weight to his birds during Decem- 
3 the month. chancés to be 
warm. If it is they may gain 
‘is does not agree with our experi- 
shit was notin as cdlda climate 
». but we found we could put on 
‘nds with the same amount of grain 
ver than in November, because the 
ee e not given to range as much. 
. roosts in an open shed, but so 
ost is above where the cold winds 
them, and feed early both morn- 
fternoon, the first feed to prevent 
, roaming far abroad, and the last 
may digest it during the night, and 
cain flesh even in the coldest of 
r weather. A variety of grainin 
tl ng, but at night corn and only 
- ess Wheat or peas are cheaper. 
, we doubt if they give that yellow 
vhite meat that suits the true lover 
ey dinner. 
. claimed it to bea mistake to put 
- eggs under the common. hen and 
turkey to lay more than one 
eggs. What would he do in the 
chen turkey that laid over sixty 
re being broody at all?. She could 
, more than one-fourth of them, 
sgh she might have become broody 


he! he had so many in one nest, she 
would have been robbed .by some 
veasel, mink, or other ‘* varmint ”’ 


- before she had begun to sit on them. 

ile claims to know of farmers who are 
making S50 to 875 a year on their turkeys 
th but little trouble after they were five 
weeks old, but he does not say how many 
they kept. With six hen turkeys and a fair 
pasture range, we think the larger sum 
would bea very small amount of profit, if 


the tirst lot of eggs were hatched under 
hens, as those early hatched birds should 
weigh at Christmas 25 to 28 pounds for the 


vobblers and 16 to 20 pounds for hens. We 
were assured that 32 and 36-pound gobblers 
offered us at Thanksgiving time were not a 
year old, but the story was like the birds, a 
little too large for our use. 


As many of the insurance companies are 


claiming that the use of an incubator in any 
building is sufficient reason for cancelling 
their insurance policy upon it, and that they 


cau do so if the building in which it is put 
is within a certain number of feet of the in- 
sured building, Commercial Poultry calls 
attention to the fact that at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition four companies ran an aver- 
age of twenty-six lamps for six months, in 
acarelessly constructed building of wood, 
lined with highly inflammable burlap and 
cotton, without any accident. That would 
be equal to running one incubator steadily 
for thirteen years, or three months in the 
year for fifty-two years. The conditions 
were unfavorable, too. Curious persons 
were allowed to tamper with the lamps, and 
they were constantly exposed to drafts 
during the day, and from dark until 8 A. M. 
they were left unattended, and even without 
a night watchman. Yet no accident oc- 
curred, and insurance underwriters present 
expressed the opinion that an incubator or 
prooder lamp did not greatly increase the 
fire risk. We think them no more dangerous 
than the oil stove, and perhaps less so than 
the oil lamp or lantern, so often tipped over 
or dropped by carelessness or awkwardness. 


\ writerin the Farmers’ Review tells of 
the poultry establishment of J. W. Miller at 


Freeport, Ll. He keeps over 3700 birds of 
various kinds this winter, comprising forty- 
two varieties of land and water fowl. He 
has them mostly in houses long and narrow. 
One of these is 275 teet long, ten feet wide 
and nine feet high. This is partitioned of 


into rooms about ten feet square, and he 
keeps twelve birds in a room. The yards 
are as narrow as the rooms, but long enough 
togiveample feeding ground. By being in 
clean yards the fowl are kept clean, and if 
(lisease should break out among them there 
are but the twelve fowl exposed to it. 
With tne help of one man these fowl are 
cared for, and so thoroughly that the drop- 
ping boards under the roosts and the rovusts 
“i cleaned every day that there may be no 
ice, 

When visited he was cooking meat bones 
and meat scraps from the butchers in an im- 
Meuse boiler, It would be cooked until the 
eat literally dropped from the bones and 
fellto shreds. The bones would be taken 
out to be ground up for the hens, and the 
lext morning the broth would be warmed 
Up again and mixed with ground corn and 
and served out for the breakfast of 

1e¢ hens 

rhe ’ekin duck does not need as warm 
{uarters as the hen perhaps, but they are 
better fora house warm enough to be com- 
lortabie, and as they do not roost a low 
house sas good for them as a high one. 
only A-shaped coops, such as can 
be mal by using boards four to six feet 
‘OZ, Urolusht together at the top so as tof 
leave the roof ata slant of about forty-five 
degreos These made about four feet or five 
feet sa:son the ground are large enough for 
ducks, and they may be placed 
asclos’ os one pleases, for once accus- 
* own house the duck will not 
r, though there are twenty of 

v all exaetly alike. But one 
ny /need, and that is a dry floor 
| plenty of straw under them to 
ing dry. The breeding duck 
acly or quitea year old when 
in two to five years old might 
ough they are not as prolific 

i year. The straw should be 

eaned out and new put in, 
ere they do not have water to 
iany do not. The old ducks do 

ititifthey are given clean 
plenty of straw, while the 

‘ten much faster when not 

o into the water. It is the 

iuck to lay early in the morn- 
i7y seem not to care where they 

“48, and lay nearly every day 

i, it is well to keep them shut 

‘nine o’clock. A door should 

| of the small coop described, 

¢ gathering of the eggs. We 
ickhouses built like the hen- 
“ey are more convenient, but 
* ducks any better than the 


as We 
hous: 
duck] 
allow 
habic ,, 
ing, ay 
drop t 
after + 
Up unt 
be at; 
to facilis 
have Ser 
house, « 
do hot « 


legs ey 

‘Aga, “ones we have deseribed. 
two par ‘forthem in winter is about 
Of cools. meal, one part bran, one part 
Scraps. <ctables, green food and meat 
Dot lavi: ey should be fed light when 
be nearly. \s they begin to lay this may 


three ‘bled in quantity and feed two 
ftitang ,.... tay. They need plenty of 
if they ae ee shells always by them, even 
ful of ccean a. sand in theirmash. A cup- 


Ot too a anton gee of mash is 
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We often see the statement that--the eggs 
from fowl kept in confinement will not be 
fertile. We do not believe that to be true, 
excepting that it may be true under certain 
conditions, Give the hens a yariety of 


but not too much ‘hot 'mash, red pepper ot 
the stimulating egg foods, of which that is 
one of the chief ingredients. In other words, 
encourage a moderate rather than an exces- 
sive. egg production. Make’ them exercisé 
by scratching their whole grain out of the 
litter. ‘Keep them warm‘ahd well fed with- 
out fattening them, and as a last resort have 
two males or even three for a flock of thirty 
fowl, using them on alternate days, to pre- 
vent the favoritism which they sometimes 
show, and we think nine eggs out of ten will] 
be fertile. Then allow none to be chilled 
after they are iaid, and w good hatch of vig- 
orous chickens should result. 
Poultry and Game. 


There are but few changes in the poultry 
market, but Western is in over supply, and 
it is not easy to get full prices for’ any but 
best stock, while most lots have to go lower 
to those who handle large lots. Fresh- 
killed Northern and Eastern not plenty and 
firm, choice roasting chickens at 16 to 18 
cents and broilers 16 to 20 cents, fair to good 
lots from 10 to 15 cents. Fowls extra choice 
12 to 13 cents and common to good 10 to 11 
cents. Ducks are 12 to.15 cents; geese choice 
12 to 13 cents and common 9 to 11 cents. 
Choice pigeons $1.15 to $1.25 and common 
to good 50 cents to $1 a dozen. Choice 
large squabs $2.50 to $3, ordinary $1.75 
to $2. Northern and Eastern turkeys nom- 
inally 16 to.20 cents, but we could not find 
any, though some dealers had “just as 
good”? from Western lots. These dry 
packed, vhoice hens, heads off, are 144 to 15 
cents, 14 to 143 heads on. Choice young toms 
133 to 14.cents. Mixed lots 14 to 144 cents, 
old toms 10 to 11 cents, No. 2,9 to 10 cents. 
Choice chickens 13 to 14 cents, fair to good 10 
to 12 cents. Fowl, selected large, 114 cents, 
fair to good 10 to 11 cents. Capons, choice 
large, higher at 16 to 17 cents; small and 
medium 138 to 15 cents. Ducks, good to 
choice 11 to 14 cents, geese, goud to choice 
9to11cents. These are prices in boxes, 
barrel lots are cheaper, turkeys 13 to 14 
cents for choice, 10 to 12 cents for common, 
chickens, common to choice 9 to 11 cents. 
Choice fowl] 10 to 105 cents, common 8 to 9 
cents, old roosters 7 cents, and ducks 10 to 
12 cents. Live fowl in only moderate sup- 
ply and fair demand, fowl 10 to 104 cents, 
chickens 9 to 10 cents, and old roosters 5 to 
6 cents. 

Game is nearly all in cold storage. A few 
black ducks, mallards and shore ducks come 
in, butthey are rather thin of flesh now. 
Canvasback ducks at $2 to $2.50 a. pair for 
chuice, poor to fair 50 cents to $1.50,red heads 
50 cents to $1.50, black 90 cents to $1, mal- 
lards 85 to 95 cents, teal 40 to 60 cents, coot, 
sheldrake, whistlers, etc.,20 to 40 cents, wild 
geese $1 to $1.25 each, brant 75 cents te$l1a 
pair. Grouse, dark, $1.75 to $2 a pair and 
quail $2 to $3a dozen. Venison scarce at 20 
to 25 cents for saddles, steak and roasts 25 
to 35 cents a pound. Moose and bear in but 
small demand at 12 to 15 cents for hind- 
quarters, 30 to 40 cents for steak and roasts. 
Rabbits plenty at 12 to 15 cents a pair and 
jack rabbits 75 to'90 cents. Raccoon seldom 
offered at 50 cents to $1.50 each. 

a 
The Angora Cat. 
Commercially, the breeding of Angora 
cats is one of the greatest successes of the 
past few years, particularly for the farmer 
and fancier, as there are many opportuni- 
ties open for the successful rearing of these 
little pets, not only at a profit, but with a 





foods, green food and beef ‘scraps included, | 
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—where the air is strong- 
ly impregnated with salt, 
poor tin quickly rusts. 
MF Roofing Tin best 
resists this rust-produc- 
ing atmosphere, because 


it is hand-dipped by the 
palm oil process, having the 
richest and heaviest coating 
of pure tin and new lead. On 
many houses on the Atlantic 
seaboard 


M F 
heaing Te 


M F Roofing Tin will last a lifetime in 

any climate; resists atmospheric gases, 

keeps the house dry, not affected by 

cold or heat, is fireproof—best and 

most economical in every way. Ask 
your roofer, or 


write /W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, 
Carnegie Building, Pittsb 


for illustrated book on roofing. 
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PAIR OF FANCY FLIERS. 





growth must be checked by severe cutting 
back. Do not accept from a nurseryman 
trees that have been allowed togrow in this 
way. Select rather the shorter growth, 
with branches equally developed. Such 
trees will require no severe pruning and the 
growth will not be thus suddenly checked. 

The young trees need training from the 
start. The shaping can begin by pinch- 
ing back the buds, so that the trunk will get 
stocky and thrifty. All fruit trees do better 
for this early pinching back, and if it is sys- 
tematically followed there will be little actual 
pruning required later. Severe pruning is 
intended chiefly for untrained trees, and as 
a result they never quite get the growth that 
they should. When first ordered from the 
nursery fruit trees need to be trimmed 
back by cutting off their heads and longest 
branches. This tends to. start root 
growth more than if unpruned. The main 
thing is to get the rvots well established 
after transplanting, and everything else 
must be sacrificed to this if necessary. 
However, trees that are properly planted, 
and with the roots uninjured, should quickly 
establish root growth, and become thrifty 
in their development. After that they 
need careful pruning twice a year. This 


case. Egg plant running rather poor at $6 
to $8 acase. Hothouse tomatoes in small 
supply at 40 cents a pound. Florida not 
really prime $2.50 to $3.50 a carrier. Hub- 
bard squash in good demand at $60 a ton 
for prime Western. Marrow $2.50 to $2.75 
a barrel, Southern scallops $4 to $4.50 a 
crate. Mushrooms 50 to 75 cents a pound 
and rhubarb 124 cents. 

Cabbages plenty at $1 to $1.25 a barrel, 
red $1 to $1.50 a box. California cauliflower 
$4acase. Sprouts 15 cents a quart. Nor- 
folk kale 50 to 75 cents a barrel, Norfolk 
spinach $3a barrel, and Baltimore $2 to 
$2.50, boxes 80 cents to $1. Beet greens 
scarce at $1.50 a box, dandelions $2.25, pars- 
ley $2 to $2.50, endive $1 to $1.50 a dozen. 
Romaine and escarol $1.50a box. A. few 
California peas at $1 to $2.50acase as to 
quality. String beans scarce at $5 to $7.50a 
crate. Mint $1 a dozen, and cress 75 cents a 
dozen bunches. 

Potatoes quiet, but good demand when 
not too cold to move them. Aroostook 
Green Mountains extra 8 cents a bushel, 
fair to good 82 to 83 cents. Hebrons extra 
82 to 83 cents, good 80 cents. Rose 75 cents 
and Dakota Red 73 to 75 cents. York State 
Green Mountain 75 to 80 cents. Prince Ed- 





should take place in the fall and sprin . 
The work performed twice a year will 





good market. The kitten can be easily 
raised, and half a dozen breeding animals, | 
well selected, can be purchased at a reason- | 
able sum. ° The rearing and keeping is prac- | 
tically nothing where a small number is | 
kept. Consequently the profit is many | 
times greater than where other animals are 
fed and cared for under different circum- 
stances and under greater expense. 

The Angora seems to fill the bill in some 
ways different from any other stock on the 
farm. The kittens really are of no care, and 
are better managed by the women folks than 
by the men, the animals requiring no special 
shelter or penning,and eating ordinary food, 
in many cases that left from the table. 

Their returns, therefore, are in many 
ways more satisfactory, as the only expense 
attached is the original cost, which can be 
easily replaced by the first family of kittens. | 
The market for these kittens is very large, | 
particularly if one lives near a fashionable | 
centre, or a large city. They have many | 
opportunities for disposing of their stock, | 
even booking many orders for future deliv- 
ery. It depends much upon the price as to | 
the quality of the specimens raised, and for 
that reason it is well for one starting in to 
decide upon the proper animals before 
allowing his capital to be invested, as if the 
stock is not properly selected, one cannot 
expect to get satisfactory prices for the 
kittens. 

In such centres as Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Baltimore, Washington and the 
Western cities, breeders who are interested 
in the Angora find that the demand in each 
of these cities is so large that it is quite im- 
possible to raise sufficient stock to supply it, 
and a kitten is cheap at almost any reason- 
able price. The best specimens are now 
selling for prices much higher than $25, and 
sometimes $50 and $100 are obtained. 
Breeding stock is being more carefully 
watched now than formerly, and mated 
specimens are not so apt to be related as 
t hey were previons to the introduction of 
pedigrees, which seem to obviate all differ- 
ences as to whethera cat is related to the 
female that is to be mated. The great diffi- 
culty in raising these Angoras was that 
they were too nearly related, consequently 
the offspring was weak and delicate, and not 
as satisfactory as specimens more carefully 
raised from mothers and fathers of distant 
and different neighborhoods. 

The Angora is a very charming animal in 
more ways than one. It has agreat deal of 
intelligenve, and if properly raised, can be 
developed into a kind, gentle specimen, but 
if improperly cared for, can be as ugly as 
anything imaginable. The proper and in- 
telligent early training of these specimens 
is very necessary for their future value and 
development. RoBERT KENT JAMES. 
Walnut Ridge Farms. 








 orticultural. 


Pruning and Training Fruit Trees. 

In giving young orchard trees a start, 
early and systematic pruning and training 
are necessary for the best development. 
The future thrift and production of the 
trees depend a good deal upon how they 
are shaped when young. The trees will 
naturally shoot upward in one straight 
large trunk, becoming ungainly in appear- 
ance, and unadapted to producing large 
crops. The heads must consequently be 
cut off early. Nurserymen often make 
the mistake of permitting their trees to 
grow this way, and when transplanted their 














consequently be so small that no great 
harm will be done to the trees. Severe 
pruning at one time certainly injures the 
growth of any tree. Let it be done by 
degrees. Shape the tree so that it will 


ward Island Chenangoes 68 to 70 cents. 
Dakota Red 75 to 78 cents. Scotch Magnum, 
168-pound sack, $2 to $2.10. Belgian $1.85 
to $2. Sweet potatoes in moderate demand, 
$3 to $3.25 for Jersey double-head barrels 
and Vineland cloth heads $3.50 to $3.75. 
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have a good form and a full head, with 
the inside not too full of branches that | 
will prevent the sunlight and air reaching | 
every pait of it. In apple trees the ten- 
dency is for the spreading branches to be | 
toolow. Thisis not wise, for the reason 
that the trunks then never get the air which 
they need. Let the lowest branches be a 
respectable distance above the ground, fully 
as high up as the top of the head, and then 
let them spread and fill out. Keep the topa 
little above the sides, but not too high, and 
guard ayainst a tall, spindling tree which 
makes hard picking and poor producing. 
S. W. CHAMBERS. 
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Domestic and Foreign Fruits. 


Choice apples are in fair demand, but 
ordinary lots quiet; 11,011 barrels received 
and 5880 exported during the week. A year 
ago 11,062 barrels received and 4501 ex- 
ported. Kings sell at $4.50 to $5.50. Spy and 
No. 1 Maine Baldwin $4 to $5, Greening $3.75 
to $4.25. Ordinary Baldwins and Green- 
ing $3.25 to $2.75, Western Ben Davis $3.50 
to $4, Talman Sweet $2.50 to $3,50. Mixed 
varieties $2.50 to $3.50, No. 2 $2.50 to $3.25. 
A few Bose pears in storage at $2.50 to 
$3.50 a box. Cape Cod cranberries fancy 
lots $6 to $6.50 a barrel, choice sound $5 to 
$5.50, common to good $3.50 to $4.50. Crates 
$1.50 to $2. Demand very light. , Florida 
strawberries in small supply and good lots 
refrigerator bring 50 to 60 cents a quart. 

Florida oranges in moderate supply. 
Fancy light $2.75 to 83 a box, choice $2.50, 
good to choice Russets $2.25 to $2.50, ordi- 
nary lots $1.75 to $2. Indian River bright 
$3 to $3.50. Tangerines good to choice $3 to 
$3.75, fancy $4 to $4.50 a box. Mandarins 
$2.75 to $3.25. Grape fruit good to choice 
$4.50 to $6. Jamaica oranges in small sup- 
ply at $4.50 to $5 a barrel, $2.25 to $2.50 a 
box, repacked and sound. California navels 
126 and 150 counts $2.62 to $2.84, 
176 and 200 counts, $3.25 to $3.50 
for fancy, choice $2.75 to $3, common, 
to ordinary $2.25 to $2. Seedlings $2, 
a few Valencia cases $6 to $6.50. Cali- 
fornia lemons fancy $3.50 to $3.75, good 
to choice $2.50 to $3, some hurt by freezing 
$1 to $2. Messina and Palermo lemons, 300 
counts choice, $2.75 to $3, fancy $3 to $3.50, 
360 counts 25 cents less. Florida pineapples, 
smooth Cayenne $2.50 to $3 a box, and 
Abbaka$2. Malagagrapes $5 to $8 a cask. 
Turkish figs 15 to 18 cents a pound, Cali- 
fornia figs 90 cents to $1 a box, dates 4 to 44 
cents a pound. Bananas quiet at $1.50 to 
$2.50 a stem. 
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Vegetables in Boston Market. 


A fair trade in vegetables although they 
remain high, and many buy. only in small 
lots, as high prices lessen the consumption. 
Beets and parsnips 75 cents,a box, carrots 
65 cents, flat turnips 40 to 50 cents, yellow 
turnips $1 to $1.10a barrel. Onions in fair 
supply and steady at $1.30 to $1.50 a box for 
native, $3.50 to $3.75 for western Massachu- 
setts, $3 to $3.50 for York State, Havana 
$2.60 to $2.65 a crate, and Spanish $3a case. 
Leek 40 to 60 cents a dozen, and radishes 
40 cents. Celery has a wide range, 
75 cents to $1.50 a dozen as to size and 
quality. Salsify 75 to 90 cents. Arti- 
chokes $1.25 a bushel and French arti- 
chokes $3.50 a dozen. Cucumbers high at 
$12 to $15 per hundred for No. 1 and $6 to 





$8 for No. 2. Peppers scarce at $4.50 a 


—Exports of live stock and dressed beef last 
week included 2498 cattle, 3663 sheep, 9599 quar- 
ters of beef from Boston; 2689 cattle, 2078 sheep, 
14,300 quarters of beef from New York; 1759 cattle, 
3610 sheep, 1592 quarters of beef from Portland; 
310 cattle from Baltimore, and 600 quarters of 
beef from Philadelphla, a total of 7256 cattle, 9351 
sheep, 26,091 quarters of beef from all ports. Of 
this 3952 cattle, 7474 sheep, 1971 quarters of beef 
went to Liverpool; 2323 cattle, 1847 sheep, 5450 
quarters of beef to London; 791 cattle to Glasgow; 
200 cattle to Newcastle; 900 quarters of beef to 
Southampton; and 30 sheep to Bermuda and 
West Indies. 

—RBeef sold decidedly better, with prices un- 
changed. Very choice beef is scarce and very 
tirm: Very choice sides 93 cents, extra siues 9} to 
9} cents, heavy 8} to 94 cents, good 7 to 8 cents, 
light grass and cows 7} cents, extra hinds 11} to 
124 cents, good 9} to 11 cents, light 8 to 9 cents, 
extra fores 64 to 74 cents, heavy 5} to 6 cents, good 
5 to 54 cents, light 4 to 5 cents, backs 6 to 8} cents, 
rattles 4} to 5} cents, chucks 6} to 7} cents, short 
ribs 8 to 13 cents, rounds 6 to 8} cents, rumps 9 to 
13 cents, rumps and loins 10 to 16 cents, loins 13 
to 20 cents. 

—Bradstreet’s reports exports of wheat fo- 
week 3,639,679 bushels, against 4,690,202 last week, 
and 4,838,678 last year; since July 1, 161,644,152 
bushels, against 112,201,583 last year. Corn for 
the week aggregated 179,520 bushels, against 298, 
093 last week; since July 1, 21,435,237 bushels, 
against 112,764,737 last year. 

—tThe receipts of wool in Boston since Jan. 1, 
1902, have been 14,716,756 pounds. against 7,472,90,, 
pounds same period in 1901. The Boston ship 
ments to date are 23,070,956 pounds, against sales 
of 9,250,000 pounds same period in 1901. The stock 
on hand in Boston Jan. 1, 1902, was 77,340,463 
pounds, the total stock today is 68,986,263 pounds. 
The last carload of wool left in Utah is now on its 
way to Boston. Only one clip even of fall wool is 
left in Texas, and the great scarcity of wool in 
the interior is emphasized by the unusually early 
commencement of shearing. Already a few sheep 
have been shorn near Phoenix, Arizona. 

—President Bigelow of the Nova Scotia Fruit 
Growers Association says there was an abun- 
dant crop of excellent fruit in that province in 1901 
Apples, the principal crop, yielded 300,000 barrels 
for export. Plums 60,000 baskets, and strawber- 
ries 300,000 bushels. A notable feature of the 
apple trade is that sofar this year the English 
market has yielded poor returns. Nova Scotia 
growers received double the prices in the Ameri- 
can market, which, this year, took more Nova 
Scotia apples than ever before. Nova Scotia was 
the only Canadian province making a fruit dis- 
play at the Pan-American, at which President 
Bigelow was the commissicner. 

—The supply of mutton and lamb is full, with 
the market barely steady. Lambs 8 to 10 cents, 
fancy and Brightons 9 to :04 cents, yearlings 5 to 
74 cents, muttons 5 to 7 cents, fancy 7 to 7} cents, 
veals 9 to 10} cents, fancy and Brightons 10} to 114 
cents. 

—tThe egg market fluctuates with the weather. 
A cold wave in the Western States may send 
them up two or three cents a dozen, to drop 
again if it gets warmer. Wednesday morning 
nearby and Cape fancy are 30 to 32 cents, with 
fresh Eastern and Northern 28 to 30 cents, and 
fancy Western are now the same. Selected 
Western 27 to 28 cents, fair to good from all 
points 24 to 26 cents. Refrigerator eggs in de- 
mand at 23 to 24 cents, and .some marks 25 cents 
in small lots, fair to good 20 to 23 cents. Stock in 
cold storage was reduced 6145 cases last week,and 
is now only 10,670 cases, against 11,075 & year ago. 

— A prociamation has been issued by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wilson directing the exclusion 
of horses and cattle from the Philippine Islands 
for the United States. Agents for his department 
have found, after careful investigation, that the 
horses of those islands are affected with surra, a 
disease contracted by our army horses that were 
sent to China trom those of the Indian regiment 


serving in that campaign in the British army, |: 





The cattle have the rinderpest, which is consid- 
ered the worst of all diseases among the rumi 
nants, 

The receipts of raw sugar in Boston for the 
twelve months ending Jec. 30 are given as beet 
sugar 75,678,686 pounds, valued at $1,535,083, and 
cane sugar 294,935,795 pounds, valued at $6,926,- 
448. 

——The exports from the port of Boston for the 
week ending Jan. 25, 1902, included 98,882 pounds 
butter, 379,496 pounds cheese and 107,672 pounds 
oleo. For the same week last year the exports 
included 80,619 pounds butter and 62,090 pounds 
cheese. 

——The exports from the port of Boston for 
the week ending Jan. 24 were valued at $1,902,439, 
and imports at $1,349,978. Excess of exports 
$552,466. Corresponding week last year exports 
$3,230.291. Imports $662,522. Excess of exports 
$2,577,769. Since Jan.1 ‘exports have been $7,- 
333,148, and imports $5,182,723. Excess of exports 
$2,150,425. Corresponding period last year ex- 
ports were $11,910,452, and imports were $3,911,939. 
Excess of exports, $7,998,513. 

——The world’s exports of grain last week in- 
cluded 8,373,679 bushels of wheat from six coun- 
tries and 1,912,520 bushels of corn from four 
countries. Ofthisthe United States furnished 
3,639,679 bushels of wheat and 179,520 bushels of 
corn. 

——tTrafton makes the exports from Atlantic 
and Gulf ports to include 257,700 barrels of flour, 
1,426,000 bushels of wheat, 257,000 bushels of corn, 
2770 barrels of pork, 8,118,000 pounds of lard and 
25,487 boxes of meats. 

—The visible supplies of grain in the United 
States and Canada, Jan. 25, included 59,371,000 
bushels of wheat, 11,642,000 bushels of corn, 4,133,- 
000 bushels of oats, 2,441,000 bushels of rye and 
2,073,000 bushels of barley. Compared with a 
week previous this shows an increase of 98,000 
bushels of wheat and 20,000 bushels of rye, with 
a decrease of 120,000 bushels of corn, 79,000 
bushels of oats and 88,000 bushels of barley. Jan. 
26, 1901, the supply was 60,791,000 bushels of 
wheat, 14,197,000 bushels of corn, 10,154,000 bushels 
of oats, 1,214,000 bushels of rye, and 1,939,000 
bushels of barley. 

— Pork and lard are unchanged: Heavy 
backs $21.25, medium $20.50, long cut $21.50, lean 
ends $22.25, bean pork $17.75 to 18.50, fresh ribs 
11} cents, smoked shoulders 9} cents, lard 10} 
cents, in pails 11$ to 114 cents, hams 11} to 12} 
cents, skinned hams 13 cents, sausage 10 cents, 
Frankfurt sausages 9} cents, boiled hams 17 to 
174 cents, bacon 12} to 134 cents, bolognas 9, 
pressed hams 12 cents, raw-leaf lard 114 cents, 
rendered leaf lard 114 cents, in pails 12 to 12} 
cents, pork tongues $22.50, loose salt pork 10} 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, T 
Hew te De It, and All Abeut Prefite 
able Poultry Baising. 

Contelning Chapters on How to Make a year 
Keeping sults; —s Yards and Houses; 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Recefpts and incubators; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH- 


MAN. 
WALNUT COMPANY, 
Bex 3254, Bosten, Mass. 


Special Medicine Chest 
FOR CATS. 


WALNUT TONIC PILLS, - PRICE 25 CENTS 
WALNUT WORM PILLS, - PRICE 25 CENTS 
WALNUT FIT PILLS, - PRICE 25: CENTS 
WALNUT BOWEL PILLS, PRICE 25 CENTS 


Articles of unquestionable value. Tested by 
most prominent fanciers. Taken easily by lodg- 
ing in bits of bread, fish or meat. Sent by mall 
on receipt of price. 
Cc. N. CRITTENTON CoO., 

115 Fulton St., New Veork City. 

















cents, briskets 11 cents, sausage meat 9} cents, 
Quaker scrapple 10 cents, country-dressed hogs 
74 cents. 

—tThirty-four steamers are scheduled to sail 
from Boston to foreign ports from Feb. 1 to March 
7. Liverpool steamers are: Dominion line 2,Cunard 
3, Warren 3, Leyland 5, total 13. London steam- 
ers are: Wilson line 3, Leyland line 3, total 6. 
Glasgow steamers: Allan 2. Hull steamers: 
Wilson line 3. Copenhagen, Christiana and Stet- 
tin steamers: Scandinavian-American line 1. 
Hamburg steamers: Hamburg-American line 3- 
For Mediterranean ports: Dominion line 2. For 
Porto Rico1. One steamer sails twice a week for 
Yarmouth, N. S.; 1for Portland, Calais, Eastport, 
Me., and St. John, N. B., once a week; 1 for Hali- 
fax, N.S.; 1 for Jacksonville, Fla., Charleston, 
8S. C., and Brunswick, Ga., twice a week; 1 for 
Bangor, Belfast, Rockland and Camden, Me., 
four times a week. 





GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 





Lot of Deasautiful Angora 
Kittens in exquisite colors 
charming dispositions and 
very stylish. Send 10 cts 
for pictures ill 
WALNUT RIDER FARMS, 

Box 2144, Boston, Mase, 









JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA GAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifully Ilustratea, 
How to Select, Breed, Train 
and Manage Them. 





Mat’ , Exh bition an 
Was and Lg D 


? 

they eat, drink. play and sleep; in fact, everythin 

t them. Over thirty-five ‘half-tone ‘ilustrations 
from life. “My Cat Tom,” “ A Cat Letter,” * Rats,” 
. TBO Prisoner,” ‘‘Her Wants Supplied,” 
* Attentive to Cats,” “The Homeless Cat,” *A Cat 
Story,” “ The Subway Cat,” “ A Hospital Cat,” are all 
‘nter tales. The volume, aside from being an 
= on the cat, forms a delightful gift 











excellent 


Mr. in pear: as an 
Angora, for thoucands ot beautiful specimens of 


of this well-known breeder. The book contains 
much useful information as to the diet and generas 
care, it be in fact, a work that is indispensable to 
any owner of one of the valuable and beautiful ant- 


ceading.”~— Country Gentleman. : 

“ Those who are lovers of cats will find much that is 
interesting and instructive in this book.”—Schoot 
“Education, Minneapolis. 

** It seems to us abook which shane who are fond os 


cats will be glad to read.”—George T. Angell, in Our 
Dumb Asimals, Boston. 
“Itisa volume, beth tee the owners of the 


othe: cats. tastefully bound and 

mm | f ‘prt pit Rogge’ ~ ee exter~ 

olume of highest authority, exc 

f facts, beautifully iustrated?"— Ameri 

Price, tpaid. et vor sale by booksellers or 
sent direct. wary 


JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers 
230 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 



































a profitable birds 
— book is an effort to fit 


out of nearly 


y the most success- 

in America are em. 

there isalso a one essay 
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‘it. From the character ‘ef the soil in the 
much harder digging than that through the 
marshes and sand of Sandwich and Barn- 
stable, but once dug its banks will be easier 


ra 





Wilhemina extending the olive branch is 
a tableau that ought to arouse enthusiasm 


among the sentimental. 





Brig.-Gen: J. F. Bell says that the Amer 
ican women exert a potent influence in the 


Philippines. Why shouldn’t they? 


»— 





in il 


Judging by his denials of various more or 
less exciting reports, nobody ever had a 


quieter time in Europe than Mr. Schwab. 





Mrs. Duff is hardly ina way to be affec- 
tionately nicknamed ‘‘ Plum ” by the other 


-~>-- 





members of the school committee. 


> > o-- 


Figuratively speaking, the King of Greece 
is a slippery person from the point of view 


of his would-be assassins. 





Mrs. Sealer would seem to be a fairly ap- 


propriate name for the new treasurer of the 
Daughters of the Sphinx. A seal has always 


been the type of final secrecy. 





2 
>> 


One cannot but imagine Mr. Gardner to 


be aman of uncommonly busy happiness. 
Few men, in this sad}world, have ,pleasures 
enough to fill a $75,000 building. 


———_r> oo 





All true gossips must have tarned green 


with envy when they read that President 


Roosevelt had had thegeneral manager of 
the Associated Press to dine with him. 





2 
>> 


The Philadelphia Times has a truly amus- 
ing anecdote concerning Mr. R. Kipling and 


- Mr. C. Rhodes,—so amusing that even if it 
is not true it ought to be. 


——___¢< 


The dogs are getting ready for their series | done by the cattle commissioners would not 
of days in Mechanics Hall, and the Boston | be done at less expense than it is now if 


terrier is to be offered special inducements 
to be more than ever an honor to the Hub. 


>. 


It is not often that Government appoint- 


ments go begging because the holders cannot | 


be found. Usually the appointees are in evi- 
dence well in advance of the appointments. 
oe a= ? 


Professor Pickering 


but it would take a good many bumpers to | 
drink individually to the whole series of | 
astronomical achievements that have led up | 


to it. 





——->-- 


has a new loving cup, 





State Auditor Turner estimates that it 
will cost nearly $10,000,000 to run Massa- 


chusetts during the coming year. 


Seeing 


what a good State it is, the game is well 


worth the candle. | 





Massachusetts has 


o~>—- 





always been pre-em- 


inent for ideas, but a “ world legislature,” 


that asks the foreign 


powers to surrender 


many of their prerogatives for the common 
good, is more optimistic than usual. 





Judging from recent newspapers, the Con- 
servatory of Music is making a concen- 
trated effort to provide the Hub with a new 


glory. 
beautiful trees let us 
ingales. 


If we are indanger of losing our 


then rejoice in night- 





><? 
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It is worth saying in passing that we have 


had some very pleasant weather. 


The 


weather is very much like man, according 


to Shakspere. The 


evil that it does is 


much longer remembered that its pleasant 


moments. 


-— 
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The man who the other day attracted of- 
ficial attention to his alcoholic condition 


by the joy with which 
roll of money is an 


he was tearing up a 
unusual example of 


present financial prosperity. 





-~<_>>- 





Hardly a more pathetic appeal is ever 
made in print than that of the theatre man- 
agers who beg the good public not to de- 


prive its children of 
current performances. 





><> 


the pleasures of some 





Horrors are being pretty widely distributed, 
and it is not unnatural that the Hub should 


come in for its share. 


A horror that may 


have been prepared beforehand, however, is 


one that demands especial 


afterwards. 





->-- 


investigation 





The Rev. H. N. Stebbins declares that the 
streets of Boston are disfigured with un- 


necessary litter. We 


advise anybody who 


disagrees with Mr. Stebbins to pass in front 


of the Public Library 
noon. 





->- 


on a Sunday after- 





An eminent preacher says: ‘‘ Take the 
best sermon and see how dull it is alongside 


a good play.” The 


statement, however, 


does not prove that evena good play leads 
many of the audience ‘to immediately- im- 
prove their own fitness for a future heavenly 


residence. 





<> 
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When the Rabbi Hirsch went recently 
from Chicago to Gotham it looked very much 


as if hecarried a concealed purpose. 


At 


least, having certain emphatic things to say 
he could hardly have selected a more appro- 
priate place to say them. 





-S> 


Here’s the Archbishop of Canterbury 


making unpleasant remarks about Amer- | 


ican morals. Well, it was not so very long 
ago that Mrs. Linton was writing essays 


showing that English morals were going 


to perdition. 





King’s Chapel burying-ground has always 
been romantically draped in shadow. The 


new business block 


shadow and romance,—provided one accepts 
the theory that the work-a-day aspects of 
the present are in reality the romance of the 
future,—covered with fresh paint. 


will increase both 





-~\> 


The Lynn Morocco strikers are no more 
fortunate in their friends than Admiral 
Schley and Sampson or the striking team- 
sters in Boston,—at least, that is the chari- 
table way to look at the personal violence 
offered to the non-union workmen in the 


city of shoes. 


P— 





Minister Allen, representing the dignity 
of the United States at Seoul, Korea, and 
rejoicing, on ordinary occasions, in a height 
of six feet two inches, objects that his pres- 
ent quarters are only four inches higher 
than himself and that he can’t wear a tall 
hat. We were not aware that even the dig- 
nity of the United States demands the wear- 
ing of a tall hat in the house, but. the objec- 
tion seems well taken that the house ought 
at least to be no less imposing than its 


neighbors. 





$58,000,000, is a more 


ore expensive scheme than that which has 
sea ae talked of and alittle dug at 


lower down on the Cap i ! 
be attracting some attention and it deserves 


The projected Cape Cod canal from Fore 
river in Weymouth through Broekton to the 
Taunton river, estimated at a cost of 


ambitious because a 


ape, but it seems to 


to maintain. It will make the large and rap- 
idly growing city of Brockton practically on 
the seaboard, greatly reducing the cost 
of coal freights, which is an important item 
to a manufacturing town, and it must pass 
near or through other thriving villages. It 
is a much shorter route from Boston to 
Long Island sound than the other line pro- 
posed, and a dangerous stretch of coast on 
both sides of the Cape will be avoided. We 
do not knqw yet how much interest local 
capitalists propose to take in it, but if they 
believe it to be a safe and profitable invest- 
ment, and show their faith by their works, 
the scheme may go through and Cape Cod 
be'left as an island. To go almost direct 
from Boston to the Sound will make a great 
saving to the many steamers and sailing 
vessels that now go from Boston southward 
and return. 





At a hearing of committees on public 
service and agriculture, held together to con- 
sider the question of abolishing the cattle 
commission and transferring their duties to 
the Board of Agriculture, Dr. Austin 
Peters, the chairman of the present cattle 
commission, said that the reason the work 
was so expensive in 1896 and 1897 was be- 
cause more cattle were killed in those years. 
He thought much of the work in those years 
was folly, and that cattle were killed which 
were not badly diseased. We thought so, 
and said so in these columns at that 
time, and were berated as no friends 
to the farmer because of our opin- 
ions. . Now we do _ not think any 
one excepting the cattle commissioners of 
Vermont wonld advocate such wholesale 
slaughter on no more evidence than the 
tuberculin test. Possibly the work now 





given over to the Board of Agriculture, but 
that board, mostly elected by the several 
agricultural and horticultural societies, are 
more nearly in touch with the farming class 
than if they were appointed by the governor 
froma list of scientific or business men, 
whose knowledge of practical farming is not 





seen the farm. 


> 
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A New Idea in a Girls’ College. 


Public interest. in Simmons College, the 
new institution which is tocombine techni- 
cal and academic training for young women, 
is very keen since it was announced a few 
days ago, that Dr. Henry LeFavour of Wil- 
liams College is to be the president of the 
institution, and Miss Sarah Arnold, late 
supervisor in the Boston Public Schools, 
dean. Under the direction of these two 
efficient educators, working with a capable 
and devoted body of trustees, the scheme 
of the college is rapidly being evolved. 

This college will occupy a unique place 
among educational institutions in New 
England, for it will provide young women 
with acourse which will fit them for life, 
and this in the same number of years now 
devoted tothe ordinary college course. Al- 
though efforts have been made in the past to 
supply a technical education for women, 
these have heretofore assumed the narrow 
trade-school aspect. Hence women who 
have wanted a well-rounded edacation have 
resorted to the institutions given over 
wholly to academic work,—with the result 
that, at the time of their graduation, they 
have had no education of practical value, 
unless, of course, we accept as all sufficient 
the partial fitting for a teacher’s profession 
every academic degree implies. 

Now, however, there is a demand through- 
out the country for education which will 
combine constructive work with critical 
study. Women are all the time going into 
more trades and professions, and they are 
growing all the time, too, in desire for a 
larger grasp on those underlying principles 
of life which are to be explained only in the 
light of knowledge. 

To maintain with dignity the half-and- 
half position between a creature to be 
adored and sheltered and a factor in the 
world of commerce will be more and more 
difficult for women as the years goon. For 
less and less in a business way will be 
yielded to a woman because of her sex, 
and if the race is not to perish and 
America to degenerate women will need to be 
more rather than less womanly. Sim- 
mons College recognizes this trend, and 
will endeavor to cope with it. It has stated 
that its aim is to train women to do work 
along lines that are particularly fitted to 
them as women, as well as to provide a gen- 
erous amount of culture studies for each 
student. Best of all, it will try to develop 
the strong womanhood which must be one 
of the props of our republic.- For, in the 
words of the cultivated dean, ‘‘ Whatever 
phase education may assume, it must al- 
ways be true that the safety of the home 
and the welfare of the children must depend 
largely upon the ideals and training of 
women.”’ 








——-»)<o— 


The Acters’ Church Alliance. 

One of the encouraging signs of the times 
is the rapidly spreading belief in sports and 
games and amusements for the people. 
This idea has taken firm hold of the ma 
jority of the laity, and is surely reaching the 
| clergy. The old notion that prevailed 
| among the churches, that religion demanded 
a total surrender of pleasures and harmless 
gayeties, is fast disappearing, and in its 
place the recognition of the value—morally 
and physically—of out-of-door sports and 
indoor amusements, first in importance un- 
der the latter head standing the theatre. 

There is no question but that the Actors’ 
Church Alliance has played a very promi- 
nent and useful part in bringing about this 
much-to-be-desired condition of things. It 
is doubtful if one could have found gathered 
together, five years ago, in this city at least, 
three hundred persons of all denominations 
and of all walks in life, including the pro- 
fession cf the theatre, the law, the church, 
as well as journalists and business men and 
women, in such harmonious intercourse as 
was the case at the annual meeting of the 
Alliance on Monday last in St. Paul’s 
Parish Rooms. 

To those who have watched the growth of 
the Actors’ Church Alliance in, Boston it 
is little less than inspiring to note what a 


hold it already has upon those in its mem- 
bership, and what an influence it already 


has had upon the plays of the time. It is 
no uncommon thing to read in the theatri- 
eal columns of the daily papers that such 
and sucha play has received an endorse- 
ment from the Rev. So-and-So. While this 
attitude on the part of some managers may 
be, and probably is, insincere, and is done 
solely to draw a desirable class of patron- 
age, it yet indicates unmistakably that they 
realize the power exerted by the Alliance, 
and pay it the compliment of trying to pro- 
duce plays which shall actively please its 
members and chaplains, and the Church in 
general. 








towns through which .it,passes-1t may be 


much greater than though they had never, 


theretore, to let wages in other occupations 
get too far away from the agricultural la- 


continual interference by the court with the 


labor was fixed at 84 cents a day, with board, 
or 16% cents without board, the latter being 
also the harvest field rate. 
laborers were paid eleven cents a. day with 
board: The best got twenty-five cents with- 
oyt board ; mowers werepaid forty-one cents 
a day, while the wages of the ordinary farm 


The Alliance, while having done much to 
promote tho production of the clean, whole- 
some play, has a still greater work to do in 
raising the standard of the literature of 
stage. And justvhere is the. benefit of ¢ 
cosmopolitan attitude of the society. . For it 
allies itself with art, which [s universal, and 
so gathers inspiration and an upward:impe- 
tus continually. ‘ 

All indications point to not only a revival 
of what is best in the classic drama, but to 
original work of superior grade from our: 
American play-writers, and that before 
long. The stage hus for some years been 
passing through one of its periodical spasms 
of revamped plots and hastily dramatized: 
novels, and in sheer weariness the public is 
already asking for something better. The 
Alliance can and ought to bring its forces to 
bear upon this question, and if America can- 
not have the endowed theatre, let the Actors’ 
Church Alliance own and control a- small 
theatre, where worthy literature, worthily 
played, may be produced. 


| > 


To the Rescue of Wornout Lands. 

The unproductive pasture and meadow 
lands of New England are in no sense worn 
out and exhausted ; they are not dead, never 
to be revived again. Their returns, are 
small, simply because they lack care and at- 
tention. Stir them up, get air through #hem, 
and then add some available plant food so 
plant life can get started ; they will quickly 
change from their unproductive condition, 
giving satisfactory returns. 

All things considered, New England is 
one of the best hay-raising sections of the 
whole country. Much of these lands are 
giving good return with neither artificial 
feeding nor care. Think what they would 
surely do were they handled in a 
business-like way. The New Hampshire 
College farm is one of the most vivid 
examples of what skill, science and care 
will do in the way of rescuing worn-out 
lands. When the college was moved to 
| Durham, the farm represented one of the 
most depleted and broken-down farms in 
the whole New England district. But 
twelve tons of hay were cut that first year; 
it required some time to produce enough 
forage for the small number of animals 
kept. But what a change in a few brief 
years! The past season finds every field on 
the old farm under cultivation, and newly 
seeded to grass, and two large barns filled 
' with hay and corn to overflowing, and 
eighty head of cattle and horses supported, 
besides a large number of hogs. 

How was this done? By tillage, crop ro- 
tation, manures and fertilizers. What was 
done for the improvement of that farm is 
possible for every farmer in New England. 
The first step is tillage, and thorough tillage 
at that; chemicals and crop rotation will not 
show their full value unless good tillage is 
followed. 

Soil must be stirred up and filled with 
air. This practice will improve the physi- 
cal condition of the soil, and changes the 
unavailable, unassimilable plant food into 
available plant food. It loosens the soif;.it 
puts life in the soil; it makes a comfortable 
home in which the plant may grow. Then 
crop rotation adjusts the different plants to 
the environments of their food. Finally, 
chemicals supply the needed plant food to 
get a good and vigorous growth from the 
beginning. We have found it advisable in 
bringing up the New Hampshire College 
Farm to add the following chemicals just 
before sowing: Muriate of potash 150 
pounds, nitrate of soda 100, and acid phos- 
phate 200 pounds peracre. This mixture 
was scattered broadcast,;then harrowedin, 
followed by the crop seed. ; * 

One favorable season the yield was ‘in-. 
creased from less than a half ton of hay to 
the acre to more than three tons. An eight- 
acre field three years ago was treated in this 
manner by fall and spring seeding, and the 
following summer twenty-two tons of tim- 
othy-clover hay were cut. The last sum- 








tilization. 


when hay sells for $15 and $20perton. The | 
| expenditure of $10 per acre for labor and 


with a profit of as much as twice what was 
originally spent, and then for four or five 
years everything is profit, except the cost of 
harvesting the crop. 
Let us not forsake the old lands then,let us 
goto their rescue. Piow them, disc them, 
harrow them, and then when good seed-bed 
is Obtained add the fertilizers suggested 
above,and sow the grass seed, and the lands 
will do their part. I have unbouuded faith 
in the New England soils, and if they are 
intelligently handled, they will be a valu- 
able birthright of thousands of New Eng- 
land boys and girls. ‘ 
- >> — 


Old-Time Wages. 
Bates of Hire on New England Farms. 


Poor as was the soil of New England, the 
colonists were dependent primarily upon 
agriculture fora living. The towns and vil- 
lages were laid out with a view, first, to the 
tillage of the soil; second, the maintenance 
of a *‘ civil and religious society.’’ 

The question of farm labor was always 
the most serious one for the colonists. At 
first the laborers were bond servants, held 
under an agreement to work out their pas- 
sage by a term of service in the new world. 
But as the passage for an adult cost only 
$16.70, the laborer could not be held forever 
on that contract, even by the aid of the 
courts, which habitually extended the term | , 
of service formisdemeanors. A common ar- 
rangement was to re-employ the servant 
when he had worked out his passage con- 
tract, paying him $20 a yearand board. 
Many preferred not to make yearly con- 
tracts, however, and by 163u the daily rate 
of wages for agricultural labor had to be 
fixed. The importance of this rate of: farm 
wages to all labor, skilled or unskilled’ 
seems strange to us now. But every man’s 
wages revolved around the rate paid agri- 
cultaral laborers. The reason for this was 
the right of impressment held by the farm- 
ers. An English law (5th Elizabeth) com- 
pelled tradesmen, under penalty of the 
stocks, to assist farmers during harvest. 
In New England all tradesmen and laborers 
were compelled to help the farmers in plant- 
ing, harvest or any emergency at a rate of 
pay fixed by the court. It would not do, 








borer’s standard, for then the resistance to 
impressment might reach the point of. re- 
volt. This was one great reason for the 


wages of mechanics. 
In 1630 the rate of wages for agricultural 


In 1633 farm 


It 








hand remained at 163’ cents without board 





day rate. 


England. 
laborers, whose wage rate still hinged upon 
that of the agricultural workers, joined 
The course of agricultural | 
wages and profits is vividly portrayed in | 
the history of the price of negro slaves. 
young negro sold in Massachusetts in 1657 
In 1667 a negro brought $86.84. 
1678 prices ranged from $100 to $116, in 1696 | 
In 1724, just before the | 
marked decline of agriculture in New Eng- 
land, negroes sold at prices ranging from 
By 1731 the price had | 
dropped to $167. Soon after this slavery be- 
came altogether unprofitable, and this fact 
enabled our sturdy forefathers to perceive 
its immorality. 
By 1672, while afew harvest hands pre- 
ferred to take 42 cents a day, or 334 cents 
with two meals furnished, we find a general | 
movement toward piecework, inaugurated, 
doubtless, in the interest of ‘ impressed ”’ | 
Cutting wild grass was worth 
v 334 cents an acre, fresh meadow 25 cents. 
mer a trifle less than twenty-four tons were | Cutting peas brought 50 cents an acre, 
harvested. Other fields were treated ir a | which was also the price for reaping rye. 
similar way. In every case the yield has | Reaping wheat was worth 67 cents an acre, | 
been doubled and trebled by tillage and fer- | whileoats and barley brought but 163 cents 
n Egos In winter laborers cut wood by | 
Does it pay? Nothing pays better than | the cord at 21 cents. | 
For eighty years we get no more citations | 
en é ; é as to wages of farm laborers, but at the end 
fertilizers will be returned in a single year, | of that time we find negro slavery practically 
gone in New England, the Indian no longer | 
a factor in the labor problem, and, curiously | 
enough, a return to the daily rate of pay. 
Some other changes had occurred. 
a farmer at Springfield, Mass., invented a | 
plow for meadow and greensward work, 
which, drawn by four oxen, would do “‘ ye 
work forty men should do in ye usual method 
with hoes.” Theold plow would not work 
in sod. In 1749 Jared Eliot brings in the 
“horse hoe ” for cultivating corn. 
try lengthening the yoke, so as to make the 
oxen straddle the row and pull this first corn 
plow. Butamore intelligent farm animal 
came in with this crude cultivator, and so 
the horse began to displace the ox. 


vehemently. 


for $66. 


they reached $133. 


$233 to $267 each. 


tradesmen. 


| an acre, 


utterly unfit to eat. 


Department of Labor. 


>a 
<S- 








This was, of course, for men who served 


out their passage. contracts or bonds, as the 
terms of these bonds were for a certain 


number of years of service, and not for... 
certain time at a o2rtain rate of pay. These’ 


service bonds were transferable, and often 
an unexpired term was put up at’ auction 
and sold to the highest bidder, or they 
passed between debtor and creditor in 
liquidation of debt. The servant went with 
the body exactly as the serf went with the 


soil in feudal times. 


As the service of the 


man was worth more than the face money 
value of the bond he was not permitted to 
buy his own bond and pay for it out of his 


future savings. 


Bond seryants were continually running 


away. Rhode Island 


was looked upon as 


the haven of rest from puritanism, if not 
from masters, and thither the runaway ser- 
vants sped. In 1654 Rhode Island passed a 
law to return servants escaping from other 


colonies. 


The wages paid in the years following 
1633 did not vary much from those of that 


| year as quoted above. 


By 1639a slight ad- 


vance is noted, in that mowers got forty- 
three cents, while ordinary farm labor was 
paid 334 cents a day for nine months in the 
year, the rate for three months (Nov. 10 to 
Feb. 10) being twenty-two cents a day, 
without board. In 1641 the court ordered 


that labor should bear its share of the pre- 
vailing hard times, so mowers got 
and other farm labor twenty-two cents from | 
September to March and twenty-eight cents 

from March to September. A man with four | 
oxen and a cart could get from 834 cents | 
to $1aday at farm work. 


3348 


The crash of 


1641 helped the agricultural laborer eventu- 


These rates 


ally, in that it brought the owning of oxen 
at least within the vision of hope. 
price of a pair of oxen had been $167; they | 
could be bought after 1641 for $47. In 1644 | 
farm labor was paid 22 cents a day from; 
Nov. 1 to Feb. 1, and 28 cents the rest of the | 
year. A man with four oxen got 75 cents, ! 
with six oxen $1.16, with eight $1.33. Board, | 
lodging and washing fora man for a year 

could be had for $30. 
a pair of the leather trousers that all work- 
men wore in those days. 
when paid by the day, received 334 cents; | 
but the system of hiring by the year at $34a 

year and board had begun to displace the 

Women, as domestics or farm 

hands, or both, received from $6.75 to $8.33 | 
a year and board. 
same in 1677, and probably had not changed 
between these dates, 


The 


He could buy for $i 


In 1666 farm labor, 


were the 


One reason for the change from daily wage 


A new crop came in 


first year the farmers planted and carefully 
cultivated them, but found the little balls or 
seeds on the top of the plant bitter and 
They were disgusted. 
Next spring, with additional disgust, they 
found the potatoes turned up by the plow, 
frozen and spoiled. Home-grown potatoes 
sold in 1752 for 42 cents a bushel. 
farm wages were what they were eighty 
years before, 33 1-3 cents a day, with an ad- 
vance to 37 cents in 1753. 
rates of wages could be given for each year, 
but they vary too little to be interesting. 
The rate falls in 1758, 1759 and 1760 to 25 
cents a day, but the former rate was re- 
Plowing with oxen or 
horses was worth $2 a day in 1763, and 
$1.33 in 1765. 

In 1775 the rate by the month, with board, 
was $7. This method, which at present is 
almost universal in hiring farm labor, was 
just coming into vogue in 1775. The day 
rate was fifty cents in 1776, when the “ em- 
battled farmer ”’ began raising something 
more emphatic than corn. 
finished this and was about to inaugurate 
Washington as President in 1789, he was 
willing to pay his farm hands 42} cents a 
day.—Ethelbert Stewart, United States 


tored in 1761. 


to yearly contracts was the introduction of 
Indian and negro labor. The farmers would | 
sell produce to the Indians ‘ on time,’’ and | 
the courts would compel them to work out | 
the debt at ten cents a day. 
labor was a certain quantity the year | 
around, and the white free laborer had to | 
meet the conditions, but not without pro- | 
tests, that soon ended negro slavery in New | 
In these protests the skilled | 


Negro slave 


In 


In 1728 


They 


1752—potatoes. The 


In 1752 


From this time on 


A| 





FERS in the Carpet Business 
England, involving about 





CARPETS 


The entire stock of 





BEST QUALITY 


WILTONS 


| Usually sold at $2.00 to $2.50 per yard, 
marked for this sale to 


1.10, 1.25 
| 1.50 and 1.'75 


Per Yard. 


BIGELOW 


—AND— 


LOWELL 
BRUSSELS | 


and other standard makes, usually sold | 
at $1.25 to $1.65 per yard, marked for | 
this sale to | 


75c and 95c 


Per Yard. 


ENGLISH 


BRUSSELS 
1.25 


All goods delivered free of 
charge within 10 miles of the 
State House. 


Much below cost of importa- 
tion, at, per yard ... 








John H.Pray 
_& Sons Co. 


In connection with the settlement of the estate of the late 
MR. JOEL GOLDTHWAIT, 


We have recently purchased the entire stock of merchandise, 
' name and good-will belonging to this old firm, some fifty years 
in business. This constitutes one of the LARGEST TRANS- 


that has ever occurred in New 


$250,000 Worth 


sae OB... 


and RUGS 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & 


has been moved into our building and carefully assorted, and 
has been marked at prices which will constitute a 


GENUINE 
...MARK=-DOWN SALE... 


The whole fourth floor of our building has been specially given 
over to this sale, which unquestionably will be BY FAR THE 
LARGEST ever known in Boston. 
together with the late partners of the Goldthwait firm and their 
leading salesmen, are prepared to meet all demands. 


Our own corps of salesmen, 


Oriental Rugs and Carpets 


There are in this sale over 200 large 
ORIENTAL CARPETS, worth over 
$25,000, marked down to quite un- 
usually low figures. Following are but 
a few examples, which will serve to in- 
dicate the general trend of the reductions: 


Kind. Register. Size. Was. Now 

Kirman, 3964, 12-0x 9-2 $200 $100 
| Kirman, 3980, 10-1x13-4 300 125 
| Kirman, 3978, 8-1x10-1 150 70 
' Kirman, 3958, 7-8x10-6 175 75 

Kirman, 3954, 9-2x12-0 200 95 
| Turkey, 65034, 7-0x 9-2 100 65 
| Turkey, 4053, 9-0x12-0 150 75 
| Turkey, 4055, 9-1x12-6 125 75 
| Turkey, 4056, 9-0x12-8 140 75 
| Persian, 4005, 7-0x12-3 125 75 
| Persian, 3999, 9-0x11-4 200 150 
| Persian, 4026, 7-9xl1-2 165 95 


BANGALORE KELIMS. These attrac- 
tive and stylish India carpets, in sizes: 


8x 6 Was $9.00 Now $6.00 
8x10 Was 40.00 Now 25.00 
9x12 Was 50.00 Now 35.00 
10 x 14 Was 65.00 Now 45.00 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Bring plans of rooms if pos- 
sible, and sizes of Rugs and 
Mats wanted. 

During this sale Oriental 
Rugs and Carpets will not be 
sent on approval, nor can they 
be reserved or exchanged. 








To accommodate those cus- 
tomers who are anticipating 
their future Spring purchases, 
we will store any goods free 
of expense and deliver at the 
convenience of the purchaser. 











PRAY 





John fH. Pray.& Sons Co. 


BUILDING, 


646 to 658 Washington St., Boston 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 














raids on smokehouses. Any one writing to 
the manufacturers will receive circulars fully ex- 
plaining the merits of the process. 


Sprameter. 

The value of a name is well illustrated 
by the above, which was adopted by the 
inventor of the spraying machines now 
advertised and sold by the Spramotor Com- 





When he had 





BEST WAY TO SMOKE MEATS. 
Mrauser’s Liquid Extract of 
’ Makes the Smeoke-House Out of Date. 


Thousands of people in 
all parts of the country have 
abandoned smoke-houses and 
now use Krauser’s Liquid 

5 Extract of Smoke for smok- 
ing hams, beef, sausages and all meats 
that were formerly: smoked by fire: 


The Extract of 


is healthful. 


E. Krauser & Brother, of Milton, Pa. It 
is a pure, clean extract of hickory wood, 


Smoke 


Smoke is made by 


blood and speeds it along through artery and 
vein, and really fits men and women, boys and 


pany, Probably no similar machines on the 
market embrace more points of advantage than 
the Spramotor. Space will not permit detailed 
reference to these, but.a line to the manufacturer 
will bring catalogues and other descriptive 
matter. The business started at London, Can- 
ada, hag grown to such proportions that a year 
ago a complete establishment was opened at 
Buffalo, N. Y., from which point all orders from 
the United States are filled. Highest honors 
were awarded the Spramotor at the Pan- 
American Exposition. Spraying ‘has come into 
such general use by fruit and vegetable growers, 
farmers and stockmen, that many of our readers 
will be buying sprayers this season. The Spra- 
motor Company make 4 full line. Address them 
at Buffalo, N. Y., or London, Cangda, and men- 
tion this paper. 


The losses sustained by breeders from calf 
scours are being checked by Hood Farm Calf 
Scour Cure. C. L. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


F. E. B. 
We heard a man say the other morning that 
the abbreviation for -February—Feb. — means 
Freeze every body, and,that man looked frozen in 
his ulster. It was apparent that he needed 
the kind of warmth that stays, the warmth 
that reaches from head to foot, all over 
the body. We could have told him from 
personal knowledge that Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
gives permanent ,warmth, it invigorates the 









containing exactly the same properties 
of the wood that cure the meat by smok- 
ing, only being in a liquid form, it is applied in a 
few moments instead of requiring days. Liquid 
Extract of Smoke had been found to keep. meats 
sweeter and finer flavored than the old way, 
and it also keeps them entirely free from insects. 
It is applied with a brush. or 
sponge, and the meats can be hung ina: garret 
where they are safe from the thieves who make 


girls to enjoy cold weather and resist the attacks 
of disease. It gives the right kind of warmth, 
stimulates and strengthens at the same time, and 
all its benefits are lasting. There may be a sug- 
gestion in this for you. 


E. £. Smathers, owner of Lord Derby, is very 
fond of riding as well as driving. Nearly every 
day he is at one of the New York riding acade- 
mies mounted on a Kentacky mare for which he 
recently paid $3000. rn 




















200-Egg Incubator 
for $12:8° 


fPerfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every ferti!* 
egg. Write for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, III. 








STILL LEADING THE LINE! 


of CREAM SEPARATING APPARA! 


MOSELEY’S OCCIDENT CREAME! 


Has stood all tests. Defiesallcompetition. ° 
popular thanever. In useeverywhere. Wes 
"Wf terest you. r 
Write us, MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFC. 

| mentioning this paper. CLINTON, 1OW > ; 
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COOK YOUR FEED and SA’ 
PROFIT FARM BOIL 
With Dumping Caldron. Emptiv 
kettle in one minute, The sim; 
and best arrangement for co 
food for stock. Also muke Dairy < 
Laundry Stoves, Water and Si- 
Jacket Ketties, Hog Scaiders, ‘ 
Grons, ste. &* Send for circu 
*# YY. RK. SrERRY & CO., Batavia, 
JOSEPH BRECK «& SONS, 
Corporation Agts., 51 No. Market St., Boston, +\* 


PREVENTION | 
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EVER: : 
CAS -. | 
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of pieces in a 40 rod roll of OURS ani 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCECO., ADRIA 
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AND BRIGHTON, 
For the week ending Feb. 5, 1902. 


s0STON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


\ALS OF LIVE STOCK. AT WATERTOWN 


Massachusetts,'300 
hogs; 228 calves. . Rhode Island and Conneeticut 
17 cattle. New York, 41 cattle, 40 calves. ae 


somewhat better noticed by q 
prices were not . 


“eattle, 51 
Tuesday—The requirements at market for cattle 
er sales, 
4 y highér. 
Batchers were ready to purchase, but. were care- ‘Stra 
fal-not to bid above last week’s prices. J. W. 


Shotes Elisworth:sold 4 beef cows, 1200 tbs, 3}¢; 15 cows, 
and of 800 tbs, at 2hc; 6 canners at 13c. J. P. Day sold 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals | 80d 2 oxen, of 3060 Ibs, at 5c;3 beef cows, of 900 
: week. .2512 7,747 90 25,133 1047. tbs, at $2.60. F. E. Keegan, 3 cows, of 1110 ths, at 
, . week..3118 ° 10,308 115 27,573 1090 | 3¢; 3 cows, of 950 ths, at 2%c. -.A. Chase, 17 steers, 


Prices on Nerthern Cattle. 


»»—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
allow and meat, extra, $6.00@6.75; first 
_ $5.50@5.75; second quality, $5.00@5.25 ; 
‘ality, $4.00@4.50; a few choice single pairs, 
s.00; some of the poorest, bulls, ete., $3.00@ 


Western steers, 4}@74e. 


\s AND YouNG CALVES—Fair quality, 


38.00; extra, $40.00@48.00; fancy milch 


=50.00@65.00; farrow and dry, $12.00@27.00. 
‘res—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
<10a@20; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- 


sa 40, 


ep—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
sheep and lambs per_head, in lots, $2.50@ 


imbs, 3k@6}c. 


Hoags—Per pound, 6§@6§c, live jweight; 
s, wholesale ——; retail, $2.25@8.00; country- 


cod hogs, 78. 
\L CALVES—3$@7te P tb. 
oKs—Brighton—6s@7e P tb; country lots, 5 


LP SKINS—65¢@§$1.30; dairy skins, 40@60c, 


-Low—Brighton, 4@5e P th; country lots, 2@ 


1 rs—W@T5e. 


~ 





Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 


744200 4,951 621 270 
305 20,182 426 130 


\ rtown. 1175 
B ton ....1337 
Cattle. Sheep. 


Maine. 
At Brighton. At Watertown. 
PA Berry 6 JS Henry 29 26 
Chapman 10 W A Bardwell 13° 29 
14; Lougee 11 © H Forbush 27 
MI Holt& Son 5 W F Dennen 6 
A Kilby 5 At Brighton. 
\ well & Me JS Henry 37 
jntire 19 H A Gilmore 35 
Libby Bros. 14 Scattering 100 
R Connors 13 
New Hampshire. JF Day 13 
at Brighton. C D Lewis 6 
; Brown 12 J W Ellsworth 28 
IL... Gove 6 F E Keegan 17 
JH Neal 16 1D A Walker 15 
Locke & Foss 4 35 A M Baggs 25 
atc NED MA Wool F H Garvey 16 
Co M F Austin 12 
HB Moulton 1 .J T Moroney 18 
Js Peavey 10 2 W Clark 17 
\ FP Jones 2 OH Forbush 13 
Ed Sargent 4 18 New York. | 
Arc Watertown. AtNEDM&€& Weol | 
OH Forbush 8 Coe. 
Breek & Wood 20 700° D Fisher 19 
W F Wallace 62. 8 GN Smith 22 
Western. 
At Brighton. 
Vermont. Morris Beet Co 238 


At Watertown. swift & Co 408 : 
W E Hayden 17 G W Chamberlin 210 
Fred Savage 9 20 SS Learned 
Part of late Rut- Sturtevant & 


land 65 20 Haley ¢ 
AtINED™ & Wool . NED™& Wool 
co Jo. 
MG Flanders 5 15 Swift & Co 1198 
BM Ricker 10 25 NEDM& Wool 
At Brighton. Co 544 4200 
JS Henry 9 60 At Watertown. 


J A Hathaway 250 658 


R.T.and Ct. Canada. 
At Brighton. At Watertown. 
A Chase 17 J A Hathaway 
J Gould 


Live Steck Exports. 

As light shipments as any week for a year, 
with only three steamers, that took out 1283 cat- 
tle, 2318 sheep and 75 horses. Cable of the latest 
date shows cattle selling 4c easier on lower 
grades, while best cattle are held steady; the 
range 12@134e, d. w. Quality of shipments com- 
pare favorably with preceding weeks. Sheep and 
lambs 11} @14}e, d. w. 

Shipments and destinations—On steamer Lan- 
castrian, for Liverpool, 141 cattle, 810 sheep by 
swift & Co., 262 cattle by Morris Beef Company, 
20 horses by E. Snow; on steamer Anglian, for 
London, 258 eattle by Morris Beef Company, 212 
cattle, 388 sheep by Swift & Co., 55 horses by E. 


av, 1190 ths, at bic. L. J. Gove, 6 oxen at 5@5$c. 


Ibs, at $3 per 100 tbs; $1 off. Bulls at 2}-@3hc. 
Milch Cows. 

With moderate supply the trade was somewhat 
improved on all grades. The speculators were 
ready to invest in choice to extra grade cows at 
plump last week’s rates, but could not consist- 
ently pay a higher range. D. Fisher sold 4 cows 
at $40 each; 2 choice cows, $50 each; 2 at $42.50 
each. D.G. Lougee sold 1 extra cow, $45. E. E. 
Chapman, 2 fancy cows, $50 each; 1 cow; $35; 1 at 


Veal Calves. 

Sales were active at firm prices, but quality 
nothing extra. F. E. Keegan, 7 calves, 120 ths, at 
6hc. D. G. Lougee, 11 calves, of 120 tbs, at 64c. 
E. E. Chapman, 17 calves, 120 ths, at 7c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—Supply of milch cows was light, 
and as there was a good number of buyers pres- 
ent, the disposals were fairly good. Choice cows 
and extra graédes were in demand at full prices. 
Warggyell & McIntire sold 4 choice Holstein cows, 
a g lot,*at $50@55, with’ sales at $35@45. 
Thompson & Hanson came in late lest night with 
10 head; sold 2 extra cows at $45 each. J. S. 
Henry sold 2 cows, the tops of his arrivals, at $60 
reach;~"° number of choice cows at $50@55; 5 
cows at $45; 2 at $40. R. Connors sold 1 full- 
bleoded Ayrshire at $75, with sales at $30@60. 
W. Scollans,2 choice cows, $51.50 each; 2 at $42.50 
each; 1 at $48. G. W. Smith, 15 cows, $35@55. 
Beef cows in fair demand at steady prices. 

Store Pigs. 

Supply light, with sales at $2.50@4.50; shotes, 

S5a8. 








BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


ee el 


Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
} Northern and Eastern— 


| Chickens, choice roasting -.--.-..-.-.--..- 15a@18 
| Chickens, fair to good ___..... bee ge OR l0al4 
Chickens, broilers..............---.....--- 15420 






. W. G. Brown, 12. 0xen, of .1400 Ibs, at $5.65. .O. H. 
Forbush, 1 heifer, of 840 tbs, at 3c; 1 cow, of 1170 


| the wateris warm and not running too fast, take 


| 
| 


Geese, common: .......------------.------- 9a10 
: MES oc tachruwas Seonicbestues - 12@13 
Spring ducks. ------ Wald 
| Fowls, extra choice... 12a13 | 
| _ + * (Sain 00 B008. ..- i.e. .02). 0-52. -10@1) | 
Pigeons, tame, P do0z........-..---------- 5O@1 25 | 
| Squabs, p doz....-..--- SE: Speer 2 2 a3 00 
| Western iced or frozen— 
| Turkeys, com. ®to good.......----------- 9@12 
| ‘ young, choice....-.......------ 134015 
Dok ss MON... s Kees 5 ks ch os wae 10.414 
Capons, choice large..---..--------------- 16a@17 
"small and medium.........-..-- 13.415 
| . .CRBGKONATONOIGS.... . .... 1. once ccc ee ccosens ll@i4 
| Fowls, good to choice--.........---------- 10.@114 
b ” OG oc 5 5 ck ont th cas Rec ceeds sbeee ka 
Live Poultry. 
POW18 WIS. 5. - igen. oss seer sale ue 10@11} 
GRINNED Sok oo cssd oct ustcsccccBecs 5a6é 
Spring chickens, P tb....-.--..------------- 9a10 


Butter. 


NotTr—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 th. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 








.& N. H. assorted sizes. ...../..-...-- 26@ 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes s ( 
Northern N. Y., large tubs.............-- 254@ 
Western, asst. spruce tuDs............--- 
Western, large ash tubs.........-..----- 254 @ 

Creamery, northern firsts....-....-----.-- - 2@2 
Creamery, western firsts......-...------.-- 23.a24 
Creamery, secondS..........--------------- 17@20 
Creamery, eastern..-.......---------------- 18@24 
Dairy, Vt. extra.............---.2-------20- 21@22 
Dairy, N. Y. extra...........<-------------- 20@21 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts.......--..-.---- 18@19 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds.........--.-- 15@17 


West. imitation creamery, small tubs extra 17@ 
West. imitation er’y, large tubs firsts..... 14@16 





“ ladle firsts and extras......-...------ 13@15 
a ae A @ 
Boxes— 





F. Roberts; on steamer Sachem, for Liverpool, 
250 cattle by Morris Beef Company, 75 State cattle 
and 658 sheep and 462 Canada sheep by J. A. 
Hathaway, 85 Canada eattle by J. Gould. 
Horse Business. 
fhe market slimly supplied with fine, heavy 
draft horses, and dealers cannot fill their orders 
that come to hand. Horses of 1500@1800 Ibs are | 
scarce, General tone of the market for the past | 
veek was fair. At Cavanaugh Bros.’ sale stable, 
a fair retail trade, but slim auction sales; sold a | 
hiuuber of nearby horses at $50@110, At A. W. | 
| 


Davis’ Northampton-street sale stable, the move- 
mentin family, pace and saddle horses fair at a 
range of 81004500, At Moses Colman & Sons’ sale 
stable, just an ordinary sale of nearby horses of 70 
ead, at $204 125,with afew especially nice horses 


ithigher range. At Myer, Abrams & Co.’s sale 
stable Sexpress and 1 freight-car loads, mostly 
d sposed of at $8125 a225, of 1100.4 1700 tbs. At 
Welch & Hall Co.’s sale stable, a fair trade for 


work horses at $100 225. 
Union Yards, Watertown. 

fuesday—The demand of beef cattle has not 
materially changed from last week; what were 
offered found sale at steady prices. Those who 
had good cattle sold them without much deten- 
tions. O. H. Forbush sold his best cattle at 3%c, 
of 990 ths, 3 cattle at 3c, of 850@1070 ths; 1 heifer, 
S80 ths, at 3c, with sales at 2}@2}c. W. F. Wal- 
lace, s cattle, of 870@1120 ths, at 33c; 9 cattle, 6470 
Ibs. at ze; 3, Of 2560 ths, at 3}c; 3, of 2540 Ibs, at 
$3.0. J. A. Hathaway sold 25 steers, of 1500 tbs, 
ats 40 do., of 1475 ths, at 6}; 25 do., of 1450 Ibs, 
atov, with sales at 5@5he. 

Milch Cows. 

fur line of mileh cows selling from $40@55. 

sardwell sold 6 cows, $35@50. 

Fat Hogs. 
t tluectuation on Western with quotations 
‘,1.w. Loeal hogs selling at 7ic, d. w. 


Sheep Houses. 
ily market with moderate sales on North- 
teck & Wood sent in 700lambs from Clare- 
I1.,turned them over to the New Eng- 
ill. Foss & Locke sold 31 sheep, of 100 
: bulk of arrivals were Western that 
uly prices, Sheep at $3.30@5.05 P 100 tbs, 
1 84.504 6.30 }) 100 ths. 


Veal Calves. 
arge supply. The Rutland train was 
‘he few sold at the vicinity of 7¢e, from 64 
'H. Forbush sold a bunch of calves, of 
7c, and 123-th calves at 64c. 
Live Poultry. 
sin mixed lots at 10}@11¢e by the crate. 


Droves of Veal Calves. 
’. A. Berry, 3; E. E. Chapman, 17; D. G. 
1, M. D. Holt & Son, 11; 4. Kilby, 28; 
& Melntire, 35; Libby Bros., 31. 
unpshre—Locke & Foss, 5; H. B. Moul- 
u J. S. Peavey, 3; A. F. Jones, 58; 
I it, 15; O. H. Forbush, 6; Breck & Wood, 
A \\ aliace, 120. 
. W. E. Hayden, 16; Fred Savage, 25; 
train, 73; M. G. Flanders, 52; B. M. 
J.S. Henry, 18. 
lusetts—J. S$. Henry, 142; W. A. Bard- 
‘), H. Forbush, 2; seattering, 100; R. 
J.P. Day, 25;C. D. Lewis, 8; J. W. 
: FP. E. Keegan 7; D. A. Walker, 10; 
y. 16, 
k—D. Fisher, 25; G. N. Smith, 15. 
ston, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
' yards: 1337 cattle, 305 sheep, 20,182 
‘lves, 130 horses; from West, 806 cattle, 
20,130 hogs, 130 horses; Maine, 70 
'S, 135 calves. New Hampshire, 38 
vep, 5 calves. Vermont, 9 cattle, 60 





Yearling bull for Sale. 

O Dropped May 22, 1900. Solid 
color. Sire, Merry Maiden’s 

Son, Brown Bessie’s. Son — 

Merry Maiden. Dam, Milk- 

a r well, 15 ths, 134 0z., by Spokane, 
4in list. Second dam, Francis- 

ville, 16 ths 6 0z., dam of 2, by 

Signaldo Alexis, 4 in. list. 

ers Write for price. to 
YSroop FARM, Lowell, 
8. 


M 





Extra northern creamery...----------+---+ 
Extra northern dairy....--. -------------- 2: 
Common to good......-.------------------- 
Extra Western creamery....-.----------- 











| 
Cheese. | 
| 
New York, twins,extra new p Ib-..------- 1la@ii} | 
- OS) BUSES OD... . 2-5 ices cc ecsecccees 94.@ 104 | 
* * | GE ee e-eeeres errs ee Sao | 
Vt. twins extra P fb.......----.----------- Wall} | 
OS AIRE BI ans cca cmncdeibenccsqsetie 9.105 
« seconds P th.:......-...-- -+-. --:---- sao | 
New Ohio Flats, extra......-..--.------- 9410 | 
Western twins, extra.......---.---------- 10}.a11 
Western, fair to good..........----------- 9a10 
Eg2s. | 
Nearby and Cape faney, P doz.......-.... 30432 | 
Eastern choice fresh. --.-.------------------ 20a | 
Eastern fair to good_-.-.------- eswsiensaer 25.428 
Michigan fancy fresh ..-....---------------- 304 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh....-.--.--------- 30.@ 
Western fair to good...--..--------------- 28.a29 
Western selected, fresh......-..---------- 30a 
Refrigerator ....---.------------------------ 23.426 
Petatees. 
Aroostook, Hebron, P bu...-.-.-..-------- 80.@82 
7 Green Mountain, P bu...--- 80.483 
" © AE Tia 
%: Dakota Red......----------- 73.@78 
4 P. E. I. Chenangoes.......- 68@70 
“i Scotch Magnums 168-tb sack 2 00@__ 
York State (Green Mountain) P bu..--. 75a@80 


Green Vegetables. 








Beets, P bu......-..-----.--------------- 75@ 
Cabbage, native, P bbl...-.--.----------- 75@1 00 
Carrots, # bu ......-....----------------- 6@ 
ParsnipS..........---------------e+-------- T5w 
Lettuce, P long box.......-.------------ 2 50.3 00 
Cucumbers, P 100..-.---.---..---------- 15 00@17 00 
Onions, Western Mass. P bbl..-..--.----- 3 0U@3 75 

sis Natives, P bu......-.------------ 1 30@1 50 

” Spanish, P crate.......... - ----3 25@ 

bi Bermuda P crate..-.--..---------- 2 40a2 50 
Parsley, P DU .-..---------------------+9- 2 2@ 
Radishes, ® doz......--------------------, 3@40 
Squash, Hubbard, P ton... .----------- 55 00@'60 00 
Marrow, bbl........------------------ 2 a2 75 
String beans, Southern, P crate.....----- 400@5 25 
Spinach, Baltimore, p Dbl..-.------------ 2 00@2 50 

is Norfolk, P bbl.--.......--------- 3 00@3 25 
Spmach, P bOXx.-..-...-.----.--------------- 80290 
Turnips, flat, P box .....------------------ 50a60 
Turnips, yellow, P bbl-.--------- ameeres aL 10 
Tomaleté, hothouse, P tb-..-.--.-------- 40@45 
* Fla., P crate......----------- 2 0a@3 50 


Domestic Green Fruit. 


Apples, King.-.--.--------------- 
Py. Ben Davis.-....-------- 
“ 1 


, 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


BOG. 2s sla ecsasccdeeoe~se 

“ Baldwins No.1......--.--------- ‘ 
< Greening, No. 1.---.------------ 3 4 

“  Talman Sweet......---- soeneoee 2 3 50 

*« Baldwin and Greening, No. 2.-. om 75 
2 3 





a Other No. 2......--.-. 2-2-2 ---- 


Steers and cows all weights....-..--------- 6a6}4 
aR ay eee er @ 
flides, south, light green salted....-.----- Tika 
9 “dry flint 


“ 
“ 
“ 


Dried Apples. 





Evaporated, choice..........-.----------- 6@7 
Evaporated, prime....-..--.-------------- @ 
Sun-dried, as to quality.......------------ 3@ 
Grass Seeds. 
Timothy, P bu., Western, choice.......- 3 35@3 45 
cl - prime.......-- ---- ---3 i se 
ONO WPMD 5 nde esave leeches ad 
Red Top Western, P 50 th sack. -2 25@2 75 
« “fancy recleaned, P tb....------- 10@14 
Beans. 
Pea marrow, choice, H. P......----------- 1 80@: 85 
Pea screened.......--. -.-------+-- ---+++- 1 60@1 70 
Pea seconds... ......c----- 2-0. -2-eccceees 1 40@1 50 
Pea N. Y. and Vt., small, H. P........--- @ 
Pea Cal. small white..........---.------+: 2 50@2 75 
Pea foreign... ...0.. 2.4... sscnce ecco eens 1 70@: 80 
Mediums, choice hand-picked... ..------ 1 85@ 
Mediums, screened.........-.-.------+-+- 1 65@1 75 
Mediums, foreign.........-..-.---------+- 1 70@1 80 
Yellow eyes, extra.......-...--.+------+-- 2 30@2 35 
Yellow eyes, seconds.......-.---.-------- 2 15@2'25 
Red Kianey . 225... ..0c cies ccs ccnccescses 2 ry 30 
Lima beans dried, P th......-.--+------+- ; 


Hay and Straw. 
Hay prime, bales.................-.---- 17 00@17 50 





C. I. Hood Company, Lowell, Mass.: 


Antiseptic Breeding Powder with which I treated 
acow that had previously dropped her calf at 
eight months. She had been served seven times 
and failed to come with calf. After treating her 
with Hood Farm Breeding Powder I had her 
served again and she came with calf, which she 
dropped this last fall. 








FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Fleur.—The market quoted quiet. 
Spring patents, $4. 5.00. ’ 


Spring, clear and straight, $3.10@4.00. 
inter patents, $4. ane oe 
Winter. clear and ght, $3.90@4.50. 


Cerm Meal.—The market is steady at $1 35@ 
t ae be. pa $2 75@2 80 P bbl; granulated $3 


@ 
Graham Fleur.—Trade continues quiet,with 
the market quoted at $3 00@4 50 P bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Quoted lower,$5 15@5 40 P bbl. for 
rolled, and $5 56@5 80 for cut and ground. 

Bye Flewr.—The market 1s quoted at $3 10@ 
375 P bbl. : 

Cora.—Demand is quiet, with prices lower. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 704@71c. 

No. 3, yellow, 70}@70}c. 

ment, 70c. 


New yellow for shi 

@ats.— Quiet and lower. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 55@55hc. 

No. 2 clipped white, 53@54e. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 52kc. . 
cintitoed.—-The market is lower for all 


nds. : 
Winter wheat, bran sacks, $23 00. 
Winter wheat, middling sacks, $23 75@24 75. 
Spring wheat, bran sacks, $21 50. 
Spring wheat, middling sacks, $21 50. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $28 50. 
é mnie, —The market is steady with trade ruling 
ull. 
State grades, 6-rowed, 65072c. 
State, 2-rowed, 62@67c. 
Western grades, 70@75c. ys 
Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at 
60@7é6c for No. 26-rowed State, and 45@ for 
No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley. 55@65c. 
Rye.—Quiet, $3.05@3.60 P bbl, 55c P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 








Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan..-...---- 18@1&4 
‘* i $F Ohhy 8 W222. ncs-<-- A 
* OS SE noes vogin ce mien 21he2 
63 nek... ieee eet. 21422 
7 + epee cal eS 2a 

Fine delaine, Ohio................2...----- 284.29 


makes its headquarters in the building where the 
wood is stored or about it. We cannot as yet get 
a description of the fly or when it lays its eggs, 
but would suggest ithat the wood be left out. of 
doors, or enough of it for winter use, until Oc- 
tober. If near the building they may find the 
outside of? the pile, out will not be likely to go 
far into it, and will not work mucb in wind or 
rain, or when wood is wet. If we can learn more 
wil) reply again. 








WATERCRESS.—G. M., Middlesex County, 
Mass.: If you wish to grow watercress in your 
brook, procure the seed before spring, and when 


50. unl 
‘and as is announced in this Issue by the 
d well-known carpet firmof John H. Pray & Sons 


SOF. In settling the estate of the late Mr. Joel 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY $1902 —__ 


ty to secure bargains in choice carpets 


@oldthwaite, who was one of the largest’ earpet 
dealers in this city, the enterprising firm of John 
H, Pray & Sons Company bought the entire stock 
of merchandise, name and good will belonging to 
the late firm, constituting one of the largest 
‘transfers in the carpet business that has ever oc- 
curred in New England. ‘ 

“When this firm announces a genuine mark- 
down, sale, our readers may be sure that the 
sapnouncement means just whatit says, and we 
recommend our readers who desire to buy car- 
pets or rugs, to visitthe immense warerooms of 
John H. Pray & Sons Company, 646 to 658 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, opposite Boylston street, 
and see for themselves the good values which 
can be secured in carpets for their money. 

This firm will be glad to show the goods to any 
intending purchasers, and to accommodate their 
customers by storing any goods free of expense 
and delivering at convenience of the purchaser in 
the future. This will be the largest sale ever 
known in Boston, and well worth the attention 
and patronage of our readers who may want car- 
pets today, or will want them three months 
hence. 

Dallas B. Whipple of Bowling Green, O., has 
established a stock farm within a mile of the city 
of Bowling Green. Mr. Whipple is a banker and 
ofl magnate, and he intends to breed trotters on 
quite an extensive scale. . 








cor 


@ AVOID] 


WRECKS. 
The | Strong, 


Simple, 





4 


Old =" 
Reliable, =———— 
Best Made 
Windmills Sub- 
are the stantial. 


* ECLIPSE - 








mud from the bottom or sides of the brook and 
mix the seeds with it into little cakes or bricks, | 
and place these where the water does not run too | 
rapidly, or is nearly stagnant. A heavy rain may 
cause current enough to wash them away, in 
which case try again. It is well, therefore, to 
wait until the spring freshetsfare over. There is 
some of it sold in the market, but the value of all 
sold in a day would not pay for bringing it to 
Boston from your place. There may be a demand 
for it in the local markets, and if {not,¢igrowing a 
supply for family use will not cost much. The 
broad-leafed cress can be grown in the garden in 
a rich, mellow soil. 

HARDWOOD  BORERs.— Reader,: Middlesex 
County, Mass.; We have been unable to 
obtain any definite information in regard to 
the borers that work in dry oak wood, but we 
think they are of the same family that work in 
furniture of some woods, ‘ powderposting ”’ it, 
so as to.reduce most of the interior toa dust. If 
so the egg is not laid in the wood until it is nearly 
seasoned, and the fly that lays the egg probably 


o> 


Make Cews Breed. 





Something you can depend on. If 
your windmill was wrecked in the 
storm of last week, let us put up a 
mill for you that will defy any wind 
or gale. You will find it standing 
after the storm is over. 


Send for Catalogue and estimate. 
In writing, please state particulars. 


CHARLES J. JAGER CO., 
174 High St., Boston, Mass, 














’ We have been. the original 
introducers of more varieties 
of squash than all our brother seed men 
combined. Here’sa partial list: 
Hubbard, Marblehead, Victor, Warren 
ww: Chestnut and Golden Bronze. 
ur annual catalogue of V able 
Flower seed sent Free. — 
If you want the purest 
Mm grass seed sold in the 
U. S. trv ours. 


, W 3.5:H. GREGORY 

\ SON, 
Marblehead, 
Mass. ; 













“ Gentlemen—I sent for a bottle of Hood Farm 


ANDREW NELSON. 
Acres, Mass. 








FERRY 'S 
SEEDS 


Knolon and solon 
Wwhereber good crops 















Tested ()4. 
EepS 44) with Seeds 
we Good seed brings good 
results. The sowing of 


ARLINCTON 
Tested Seeds 


always results in thereaping of a Rich Harvest. 
Send tor Kaw sous Seed Book for 1902—deseriptive 
and pictorial —-free. 

W. W. RAWSON & CO., 
12-13% Faneuil Hall Sq., 
Boston, Mass. 















SP ure mineral paint in dry pow- 
= der form, requiring only the ad- 
dition of cold water for instaut use. 
roof, weather proof, pro- 
enamel! finish; will not ru, 








paint ‘ace. 
TheSPRAMOTOR painting machine 

> will painta sized barnin 1 hour. H 
ia ranteed. Write for bo 


Fully okiet. 
PRAMOTOR CO., pt 
BUFFALO, N.Y. LONDON, CAN. 





PATENT HOOF EXPANDER 









A REMINDER. 


Time to buy that carriage or buggy. We make a full line 


and sell direct on 30 Days’ Free Trial. 






We save you dealer and jobber Frank S. Dure Co., Wilmington, Del.; Smith, Brown 


profits. Enough suid. Write for & 
v2nd annual catalog. Mailed free. 
Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Mfg, 
Co., Station51,Kaiamazoo, Mich, 
Pioneers cf the Free Trial Plan. = ‘a o 








t. 
Harrold’s Hoof Ointment Does Everything 


Rounds Company, Providence, R. I.; 3 pikes ? 
Hill, Banger e.; J. Newton Van Ness Company, New | want good young man to work in sawmill; chop or 


gow, N. S.; Henry S. Harris & Son, Boston, M 
Pharmacy, St. Albans, Vt., 101 Lake S 


HARROLD & CO.,*°**cntccce; m"”"* 





are grolon. 
Sold everywhere. 
1902 Annual FREE. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, 
Mich. 








"Fels many years since there has. been. sueb an { 


SALZERS 








pays. 

Oats. 

to per acre, 

Galser’s Usts are war- ff 

Fields. The U. 8. a6. Dope. 
is. 5. 

Zalle them the very best! 


Fy 
; 
. 
i 
u 


200 to 250 watable a 








: rvel Wheat 
yleldeu iu su States lust year 
over 40 bux. per acre. We also 

have the celebrated 

renliW 








earth—80 bus. grain and 4 
magnificent hay per 
secre. That pays. 















ously olific, does well 
everywhere. That pays. 


Bromus Inermis. 
dost wonderful grax» of 
the ceutury. Produces 6 vous 
of hay and lots aad lot- of 
turage besides per ucre. 
Grows wherever svil is 
found. Salzer’s seed is 
warranted. That pays. 
$10.00 for 10c. 
We wish you to try our 
great farm sveds, hence 
offer to send 10 farm seed 
samples, vontaining Thousand 
Headed Kale, Teosinte, Kape, 
Alfaifa, Speltz, vtc. (fully worth 
to get a start) together with 
our greatcatulug, for 10c postage. 


John ASalzer Seed Cot AGRoss* 


SADDLE HORSES 


of both classes 


FOR SALE. 


Viz., the walk, trot and 
canter and the Kentucky 
gaited horse. : 
GEO. L. CLARK, 
222 E.Main St., Meriden,Ct 




















FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established td allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. here is a charge o 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
—_- No Display. Cash to accompany the 
order. 


A ans owner in central Maryland between Balti- 
more and Washington. Land suitable for grain, 
grass, potatoes, large and small fruits. Open climate. 
Work all the year. Wants hagd-working, married 
farmers, on shares. Will supply’everything first year 
except furniture and food, immediately on R. R., 
stores, schools, churches and nearby markets. An 
opportunity for young couples starting out, or those 
having half-grown children to start in life.. Nearby 
mills, no liquors.’ Applicants should have sufficient 
money for food and clothing for first six months. 
References required; full particulars given. W. S. 
POWELL, Annapolis Junction, Md. ‘ 


creamerymen, etc. We represent employers from 
aine to California, who want competent men with 
good references. RURAL SCIENCE AGENCY, 
Durham, N. H. 


Wa zreainert men managers, herdsmen, gardeners, 





orse 
nine years old this spring, good roadster, welght 1206 
pounds, gentle, pe $150, arren, 
ristol County, R. I. 





ANTED—A practical working farmer, married 
who can take hold of 35 acres of arable land an 
raise hay and other crops, look after cattle and man- 
e the same for joint account. House conveniences 
all ready, land now tilled for —_ suitable for devel- 
opment into paying dairy; am w Hing to pay salary to 
good manager not afraid of work. Address with ex- 

perienceand credentials BOX 105, Rowayton, Ct. 





ANTED—Married man with experience to work on 

farm. Must be good mllker and teamster. Tene- 
ment, four rooms. Preference to nearest. FRANK 
COBURN, Wakefield, Mass. 





and ironing. Private family of five persons. 
ages #5 per week. JOHN D. HASS, Box 146, West 
Stockbridge, Mass. 


Wesnae roa respectable girl for cooking, washing 
V 


ANTED—Married man on farm, good milker, no 

liquot or smoking, wife to work a little, tene- | 
ment, reference. No children.g D. E. TAYLOR, Dud- 
ley, Masa. 


OR SALE—Retail milk route of some sixty cus- 
tomers in suburbs of Boston. Address G. H. W., 
$0X 2314, Boston, Mass. 


AMMOTH Light Brahmas, 10 to 14 pounds at ma 
turity. Great winter layers. K. S. HAWK, 
Me 


i 








chaniesburg, O. | 


| profanity allowed: separate house for farmer’s fam- | 


ly; apply in own handwriting, stating age and fam- | 


. | gry farmer of experience and good habits; | 
will have charge of place occupied by owner only | 
e portion of year ; first-class references required; good | 
'e care of stock and good garden essential: no liquor or } 
ae a ~ 
“ag 


1 


ily. Address BOX 1462, Providence, R. I 


Mass. 


there” in him. CREAMERY, South Britain, Ct 


W NTED—Married man to work on poultry and 
G. BUFFINTON, Fall River, Mass. 





milker and teamster; no liquor or profanity ; 
per month: good home for right man; permanent 
G. BIGELOW, paps 


Hl WANTED—Marcb 1, young man on milk farm, | 
20 


vlace; references. N. 


ANTED-—Big, active boy 14 or 16, general work: or 
temperate man liking work, with plenty of * get 





fruit farm: must be able and willing to work. R. 


ANTED—On farm in village,a woman to do gen- 
eral housework; give references; write particu- 
ars. F. W. KELLOGG, Benson, Vt. c 





Readville, Mass., Nov. 24, 1900. 
arrold & Co.: , 


I have used your hoof ointment the past season and 


nd it is Just the thing for horses’ feet. It is the | Secretary, Newfane, Vt. 


eatest I have ever used and I would not be without 
JOHN WALL. 


a 


r 
that is Claimed for it. Many Hhoree: 


men Say it Does More. Mas: 
Our New Engiana and Nova Scotia patrons can get | — speci 
Harrold’s Hoof Ointment from: Edwin 

wendy ale Mass.; L. A. 


D. Bither, 
Hastings, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Crowell, South Yarmouth, Mass.; T. W. 
Ralph W. Mer- 


: F. 'r, Wilcox, Jr., & Co., Buffalo, N. Y 


Co., Hartford, Conn.; Thomas Munroe, New Glas- 
ass.: J. 
& J. H. Lockwood, ey pep dy West Side 


ANTED—Working partner in poultry business; 
tenement; give references. BOX 20i, Marlboro, 
8. 


ANTED-—A strictly temperate man for milk tea™; 
must be a good milker. BOX 289, Brockton, Mas. 


drive horse team. E. M. PURDY, Wilton, N, 











3 1bs., 82; 5 Ibs., $3: 10 Ibs., 85. 


Price: 13 Ibs., 81; 
' The Foot of the Miorse,”? Free. 


urbook ‘ 





or other real estate for cash, no matter where located 


Send description and selling price and learn my wonder.- THE GREA: 
fully successful plan. . M. OSTRANDER, AMERIC AN 
North American Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
_— sao . VETERINARY 
° REMEDY. 


PROFESSOR CHADWICK’S » 


<o M4 ” Cures Founders, 
BY 6 Thrush and Nav- 
iS S ticular Disease, 
ad Fre and is superior 
to any other Ex- 


pander made. 


Sizes—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6. No. 1 Expander fits 

No.1 shoe; No. 2, No. 2 shoe, etc. ‘ 
The best and cheapest in the market. 1 paif 

Sent postage prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. Send 

for circular. 

8. E. CHADWICK, Prepricter, 








l Can Sell Your Farm HORSEMEN, USE DR. TURNBULL’S 





Penetrative and Antiseptic aud it wil 
reach the deepest seated trouble. 


+ will produce better results than any paint, lin. 

ment or spavin cure ever made, and we wil! give 

#100 00 for any curable case that it will not 

cure if used as directed. Every bottle is WAR-. 
‘RANTED to give satisfaction! Testimonials 

from the best-horsemen in the world. Sold by 

druggists or harness. dealers or, expressed from 
the manufacturers. 


Little 
book ‘on ‘the’ principal Tienes of the horse, 
vases, ‘symptoms’ snd treatm 
maa and directions for Curine. By 
ee. 


Formulated | derstands horses; reasonable wages expected. BOX 


by W. A. W. 
Turnbull, V. 
M. i 

House Sur- 
geon, Vetert 


University of 
Pennsylania. 
A SAFE and 
POSITIVE CURE 
for Spavin 
in gb one, 
Bony Growths, 
Rheumatism, 





Lameness of 
all kinds, Etc. 
It is the most Powerful Paint Known an 
Supersedes All Cautery Or Firing! 
NO BLEMISH! NO HAIR GONE! 
Its effects are Absorbent. Alpeontive, 


We will 


R $500 {htcre Curine 


H. S. BOSSART & CO., Latrobe, Pa., U.S. A. 
§ Large Bottles, 82.00. ' °° © oF 
Price { Small Bottles, $1.00. 


Send for our 96-page , Giant, up-to-date 


ent, with testi- 
mail 





ELIARLE bah ag on farm, married. BOX 284, 


D., late Wr ictrinerintend. sooner a first-class almshouse 
u 


nary Hospital | bridge, Mass. 


Splints, Curbs, \okeep woman, 32, farmer’s daughter, wants house- 


Sprung Knees, Snore: woe wanted by young man, 20. in country 


ANTED—Man and wife to work on farm; state | 
ages and wages. BIDWELL, Monterey, Mass. | 
ANTED-—Single.man on dairy farm; state wages. | 
A. J. PIERPONT, Waterbury, Ct. 


East Greenwich, R. I. 


OUNG man, high-school education. returned from 
army, desires situation working with successful 
modern dairy (butter) farmer to learn business; un- 


15, Webster. Mass. 





to superintend. Town or city: years of success- 
1 experience; best of references. BOX 123, Ux- 


MERICAN man with wife would like a place 

as foreman of farm; both willing to work and un- 
— farming. Address BOX 40, Willimansett, 
Mass. 





keeper’s position; likes children; country pre- 
erred; any distance. BOX 1067, Springfield, Mass. 





store: good references. FAUST, Box 97, Mans- 
eld Centre. Ct. 





AN TED-—Situation farmer, teamster, sawmill man ; 
good, reliableman. ALFRED RICE, Cheshire, Ct. 





AMMOTH Bronze hey te! Toms, 25 to 30 tbs, by 97- 
point tom. B. P. Rock ckls. and Poland-China 
swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, Ill. 


Portere Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age forsale. 





Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 28 months old. 
E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. 


Q*s Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exc’ 2. 





Worth $25; never, been used. KENT, Box 
ston. ‘ 





‘GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double. 
barrel gun, rifle or bicycle or anything in the 
poultry line. KOX 1014, Rockville, Ct. 





ELIABLE young man (22) understanding care and 

man nt,of standard and egg poultry, incu- 

R: Nrooling, foodiniy chicks, ete. weak sftuation. 

Could become workin partner on good-sized plant. 
. Modena, Pa. 





















removes from the soil 
large quantities of 


Potash. 


The fertilizer ap- 
plied, must furnish 
enough Potash, or the 
land will lose its pro- 
ducing power. 
























Read carefully our books. 
on crops—sent /ree. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 




















Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law and all other persons inter- 
ested in the estate of KANE MAHONEY 
otherwise called CAIN MAHONEY, late of 
Holliston, in said County, deceased : 

WHEREAS, John W. Mahoney, the adminis- 

trator of the estate of said deceased, has 
presented to said Court his petition for license to 
sell at evens sale, in accordance with the offer 
named in said petition, or upon such terms as 
may be adjudged best, the whole of two certain 
parcels of the real estate of said deceased for the 
payment of debts and charges of administration, 
and for other reasons set forth in said petition. 

_ You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Lowell, in said County, 
on the eighteenth day of February, A. D. 1902, at 
nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should not be 
granted. 

_And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to each per- 
son interested in the" estate fourteen days at 
least betore said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

e one day, at least, before said Court. 

_,Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-third day 
of January, in the year one thousand nine hun- 


dred and two. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


HEREAS, GRACE A. MORAN of Natick, 

_in said Gounsy. has presented to said Court 
a petition praying that her name may be changed 
= — of Grace Webb for the reasons therein set 
orth: . 

All paeeons are hereby cited to appear ata Pro 
bate Court,to be held at Cambridge,in said County 
of Middlesex, on the pet mo Se ay day of February, 
A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, is 
show cause, if any they have,why the same should 
not be granted. ; 

And said. petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, b publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
.the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day at least before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this twenty-ninth day of 
January, in the year one thousand nine hundred 


and two. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


THE 


Boston Register 
se 109) 














BUSINESS 
DIRECTORY 
THE RED BOOK, 


Alphabetical and Classified List 


OF ALL 


Business Houses and the Professions, 








City, Stateand U.S. Officials, Societies, 
Institutions, Etc. 


WITH 


Street Directory and Large Map. 


Sampson, Murdock & Co. 
155 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 


716 Pages. Price, $2.00. 
Mailed Promptly on Receipt of Price. 


PROFITABLE HOMES 
FOR FARMERS 


* Large areas of lands are available on iine Southern 
Railway for settlers. The South excels for all kinde 
of profitable agriculture. Best section for fruits, 
truck, stock, dairying, general farming. Cheap lands 
vn good terms. Good markets. Climate mild and 
nealthy. Agreeable year round. 

send for information to M. V. RICHARDS, Lané@ 
end Industrial Agent, Washington, D. C.,or 

M. A. HAYS, Agent Land and Industrial Department, 
southern Railway, 228 Washington street, Boston 
Mass. 


By using the 
NATIONAL 
FEED BOX. 


Saves its price in six 


ell, Jack Cu John Kelle: 
uhdreds of others. Price complete, $2.25. Write 


for cir 


culars. 
NATIONAL FEED BOX COMPANY 
206 Larned Street, W., Detroit, Mich. 








PEDIGREES 
TABULATED 


In colors suitable for framing, two 
sizes. Stallion cards and catalogues 
compiled. Best of work. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Tabulation blanks 


for sale. 
SAM’L BLAMPIED, 
Capen St., Mattapan, Mass. 


SEND 

FOR 
5 PRICES. 

STOCK CATALOGUES. 

: j TABULATED PEDIGREES. 
WORSE BOOKS, CUTS, ETC. 

MAGKUS FLAWS & CO 
79 STW AVE. - CHICAGO. 
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- Our Homes. | 
The Power of Sympathy. ; 
We hear often of the “‘charming ” quali- 
ties of this or that person, of their gracious- 
ness, fascination, magnetism, and power to 
attract others, and even to influence them 
against their own better judgment. There 
are few who have not, at some time, been 
almost or quite persuaded, contrary to their 
own will or reason, to support some meas- 
ure or take some action which was presented 
by some one whose personality was 80 
charming as to make it almost impossible to 
say no to them. 

Others have vast power over those with 
whom they are associated, swaying them by 
mere force of will, and so strongly is this 
sometimes manifested, that a body of mena 
or women will find themselyes irrevocably 
committed to the forwarding of some meas- 
ure, before they have had time for the in- 
telligent thought which would have. re- 
sulted in an entirely different state of af. 
fairs. 

It will thus be seen that the quality of 
‘‘ charm,” while of the greatest value to its 
possessor, is not without an element of 
danger to those upon whom its power is 
exercised. There is, however, a. form of 
this same “charming ” quality, and the 
very highest at that, which is absolutely 
without sting, and which is productive of 
greatest good to its possessor and all who 
come under its influence, and, what is more, 
may be acquired by any who will place 
themselves inthe proper attitude toward 
their fellow-beings, and strive to radiate 
kindliness and helpfulness rather than cold, 
carping criticism and a pessimistic view of 
things in general. 

A woman, especially, can have no better 
possession than this same quality of sym- 
pathy, and this old world would bea far 
better place tolive in were more ot us en- 
dowed with it. The home-keeper who has 
the unlimited confidence of husband and 
children and friends is the one in whom the 
sympathetic quality is constant, who never 
fails to enter into all the interests of others, 
in such manner that her counsel and encour- 
agement are the greatest possible inspira- 
tion to achievement. 

There are few men who have met with 
great success of any kind who have not 
been upheld and impelled by the sympathy 
of some woman,—mother, wife, sister or 
friend,—who never failed, even when defeat 
seemed imminent, to speak the encouraging 
word, give the tender hand clasp, or flash 
the comforting message from eyes brimming 
with loving interest. Perhaps a greater 
victory over hard material conditions was 
never gained than that exemplified in the 
life of Abraham Lincoln, yet we have his 
own word that from earliest childhood his 
ambitions for better conditions were en- 
couraged, first by his own mother, and later 
by the step-mother who came in her place, 
and who was his staunch friend to the last 
day of his life,rejoicing at his elevation, and 
giving her testimony tohis great worth after 
his life work was done. 

There is not enough of the quality of 
sympathy between women,—that is, asa 
rule. There are notable exceptions, it is 
true, and shining examples they are. But 
thelovalty which men are oftener wont to ex- 
hibit for each other is not so common among 
women as it should be. In club life, too, 
sympathy is of greatest value. The presid- 
ing officer who sees before her faces glowing 
with interest is doubly equipped for her 
work; and if the faces into which she looks 
are cold and critical, she is handicapped be- 
yond the estimation of any who have not 
been in a similar position. 

A single woman, possessing this inestima- 
ble quality of sympathy, has a power for 
good which is far reaching indeed, reflect- 
ing upon all who are associated with her in 
any capacity. Were all women to seek to 
acquire it, placing themselves in the attitude 
of helpfulness toward all vther women, the 
result would be an aggregate of happiness 
and goodness, too, which would sweeten life 
beyond all power to estimate. 

ELIZABETH ROBBINS BERRY. 
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The Workbox. 
NEW EMBROIDERY. 

The most popular work at present 
seems to be the making of the little pro- 
tection collars, and if wished,cuffs to match. 
A set recently seen was a design of forget- 
me-nots. M. Hemenway & Sons Japan 
floss was used. The edge was buttonhole 
stitch in white, No. 689. The flowers 
were worked solidly with Nos. 564, 5644 
and 565. Leaves solid with 432 and 433. 

Hanging Pincushion:—Take six heart- 
shaped forms of white cardboard, and cover 
three of them neatly with green silk. Then 
on three pieces of white linen, a little larger 
than the pasteboard, stamp the pattern and 
em broider with Japan floss. _The top heart 
is stamped with mistletoe, and for this use 
437, 438 and 439, also 436 for the berries. 
Work the stem with 303, and make a small 
dot of the same near the edge of the berry, 
using Japan floss. 

Heart No. 2is stamped witha daisy, and 
flowers are worked with 269, 270 and 271 
Japan floss, 0409 and 409 for the centres. 

For leaves and stems use 679, 6795 and 
680. Heart No. 3has a design of holly. 
Work leaves with 780, 782 and 784, and the 
stems with 548. Raise the berries and work 
with 013. Press the embroidery, then cover 
the three pieces of cardboard, taking care 
to place them correctly, and then join them 
to the backs, which were previously covered 
with silk. Mount the three hearts on a rib- 
bon and finish top with a bow. Put white 
pins in one, black in the other, and different 
kinds in the third. 

A pretty cover for a small table, recently 
seen, was a square of dark-blue plush. A 
wet cloth had been placed on the face of the 
plush, then a hot iron run over it; when 
the cloth was lifted the effect was panne 
velvet. It was then thickly strewn with 
glittering spangles, and lined with old red 
satin. The spread thus made was very 
effective. The edges were finished with 
slender gold cord. 

Fish Centrepiece-- This oval cloth was 
18x27 inches, on which was stamped in the 
centre a fish. Around the edge sea-shells 
and sea-weeds. For the wide sea-weed use 
524, 0525, 5255, 691, 436, 437 and 438 Japan 
floss. .Shade from. the lightest green into 
white and then into light pink. Make the 
part that forms the edge buttonhole and the 
rest short and long stitch. 

Make the shells medium dark on the edge 
and shading to very light towards the centre. 
Use 442, 344, 345, 346, with a few touches of 
283 and 234. In the scallop shells at the 
sides make the lines running up from the 
edge quite dark, as well as the three-cor- 
nered edges on each side of the top. Make 
the lip of the next shell quite light and 
cone-shaped part light in the centre and 
shaded dark at each side. Work the nar- 
row grasses in 429 and 572. Embroider the 
fish in outline stitch, using two or three 
strands in the needle. Use the same shades 
asin the seaweed, but with a preponder- 


ance of greens. 
It will give agood effect if two or three 








oa 


des: are used together in the 


prrang he Phy oe ‘of 0395,' 436 and 
447, Work.the lin the side in 499 and. 


just beneath it a fecond line of 525.. The: 
line of the back and. upper fins ‘and tailcan 
be worked in the samé way, but. keep the 
belly very light in ree Outline the lines: 
about the head and ‘the scalés, using the 
darkest colors near the head and working: 
lighter towards the tail. I can supply either 
of above designs,if wished. |... .'°' 
Eva M. NILEs. 
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Good Rules for Good HousewWes. 


Good bread plays a very important part in 
a satisfactory meal. It has been called the 
‘“* Sovereign of the kitchen.” Jt ‘might be 
called the one indispensable, for the major-: 
ity of people use it continuously as an ac- 
companiment of the dinner, whether it be a 
plain or an elaborate one. Those who are 
content with poor bread are satisfied with 
infe:ior general cookery, but commend us 
to. the housewife who must have good bread. 
She is quite sure to be one who is interested 
in domestic matters generally, and ever on 
the alert for néw ideas pertaining thereto. 


the “ fine art of cookery,”’ instead of .trav- 
elingon always in the old beaten track of 
other days. . 

A certain woman in Massachusetts had 
the reputation of making the Very best and 
finest bread; none could compare with hers, 
so sweet, tender and light, yet just porous 
enough,—in texture even delicate and hand- 
some. From all the county fairs she was 
sure to win the highest prize. _ 

Coming permanently away, we persuaded 
her to give us the secret of her delicious 
bread. It is more easily made than by the 
old way; the result is far superior. Into 
two quarts of sifted flour rub one large 
spoonful of fine, clear lard, the same of fine 
sugar, and ascanty spoonful of salt. Dis- 
solve one-half cake of compressed yeast in 
warm water, enough to make the flour intoa 
stiff batter, Cover, and let this rise over 
night. In the morning, work in flour enough 
to mould up, using as little as possible, 
anihave it free from the hands and knead 
until very smooth. Itis plentifully knead- 
ing the dough that makes the bread fine 
grained. Allow it to rise in a warm place 
till light, an hour or more, then divide into 
two loaves, handling as little and lightly as 
possible, and put in baking pans till light, 
which may be half an hour or more, in a 
warm place. ‘Then, with a knife, score the 
top of the loaves to prevent cracking at the 
sides, and bake one hour exactly, in a mod- 
erate oven. Whey removed from the pans, 
stand on the side to cool. It should be kept 
in a tin bread box, this will keep moist a 
long time. This amount makes two or 
three loaves. 

To make the genuine Boston brown bread 
is not as troublesome as many suppose, and 
the best is made of water, not milk. Mix 
two cupfuls of rye flour and one cupful of 
yellow cornmeal, add one heaping teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and a heaping teaspoonful of 
bi-carbonate of soda, dissolved in nearly a 
cupful of molasses. Add to this cold water 
to make rather a stiff batter. Beat thor- 
oughly and well till of an even consistency. 
The batter should be of medium stiffness 
only, for cornmeal swells by cooking, and if 
too stiff the bread would be hard and un- 
satisfactory. Put in a buttered pail, smooth 
the top of the bread with a wet knife. Cover 
and steam at least four hours, then dry off 
fifteen minutes in the oven. This amount 
makes one good-sized loaf, and is the real 
cld New England kind. Unbolted rye isthe 
best, but when not to be had rye flour will 
do. 

New Graham Gems.—One-half pint of 
graham flour, one-half pint of wheat flour, 
one pint of milk, two fresh eggs, the yolks 
only, and one tablespoonful of salt. Beat 
all together very smoothly, and lastly add 
the whites, beaten to a stiff froth. Have 
the well-buttered gem pans very hot, and 
bake in a quick oven. 

Rice Bread—This makes a variety for the 
breakfast. Take one pint of well-boiled 
rice, half a pint of flour, the yolks of four 
eggs, two spoonfuls of melted butter, one 
pint of milk, a little salt and one large 
spoonful of sugar. Beat all three ingredi- 
ents till very smooth, and then add the 
frothered whites of four eggs. Bake in 
shallow pans and serve hot. These two last 
receipts require no baking powder ; the eggs 
are sufficient, instead. 

A Nice Breakfast Relish—Cut a quarter 
of a pound of cheese in thin slices, put in 
a frying pan, and turn over it a cupful of 
sweet milk; add a good pinch each of salt, 
pepper and dry mustard, and a piece of 
butter half the size of an egg, stir the mixt 
ure constantly. Roll four soda crackers 
very fine, and sprinkle in gradually, then 
turn into a warm dish and serve at once. 

Corn fritters are an other breakfast dis, 
easily and quickly made, and such foods as 
can be quickly made ready for the table 
seem to have an added attraction. To one 
pint of canned sweet corn add one and one- 
half pints of milk, one teaspoonful of salt, 
the same of sugar. Now make into a batter, 
medium stiff with flour, adding at the same 
time a heaping teaspoonful of Royal baking 
powder. Fry brown, in hot dripping, 
dropped in by the spoonful, and serve with 
butter very hot. 

On vld-fashioned but very good dessert is 
the baked apple dumpling, A dozen can be. 
made in a few moments, too, at least after a 
little trying and experience. Six large 
Greening or Baldwin applesand a quart of 
flour will make ample for a good-sized fam- 
ily, a dozen plump, inviting dumplings. To 
a pint and a halfof flour, add one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, three large spoonfuls of butter or 
lard or best beef drippings, and one tea- 
spoonful of Royal baking powder. Rub all 
very smoothly together with the hands, and 
make up with cold water, with a knife, and 
make. .into one mass, as of _ crust 
for pies. Handle as little as _possi- 
ble, and cut into twelve equal parts. : 
Now pare and halve and core six fair 
apples, and we have twelve half apples fur 
our twelve pieces of crust. Roll one piece 
out to the usual thickness for pies, and as 
nearly circular in shape as possible. Into the 
middle of this lay one of the halves of apple, 
the convex side down; inthe cavity of the 
core put a bit of butter,a teaspoonful of sugar 
and a pinch of ground cinnamon. Now fold 
the paste over the top all around, and make 
into even shape by slightly pressing in the 
hands. Repeat the process till all the paste 
and applesare used. Bake in a well-buttered, 
shallow pan, with the smooth side of the 
dumpling down, to catch and hold the juices 
of the apples as they cook. A half hour 
or more in a quick oven is required to bake 
them, they should be delicately browned. 
A sauce is needed for our dumpling. A 
hard sauce is preferred by some, made of 
equal parts of butter and sugar rubbed to- 
gether and flavored with nutmeg or vanilla, 
buta soft sauce is liked by others. while 
ome use both, not bad. ‘ 

For a good plain sauce take one cupful 
of granulated sugar, add a liberal piece of 
butter, half a teaspoonful of salt, and over 





this poura cupful and a half of boiling 


1t is indeed a creditable trait. in the ‘* house 
mother ” to be making constant advance in’ 


water ; then blend dne teaspoonful of corn- 
starch in a little cream or milk and stir into 
the boiling sauce. Cook one moment, stir- 
ring constantly, remove from the fire and 
stir in one teaspoonful of lemon or vanilla 
flavoring, and the dumplings are ready to 
serve. 

Apple sauce is often the poorest of relishes, 
because poorly made. This dish, like every 
other, is far better for pains taken in mak- 
ng it. Apples, merely stewed and sweet- 


'| ened, are not very good. Simmer the apples, 


which should be tart, lively for afew mo- 
ments, stirrfng often, till all are well cooked 
through, till they look qs if strained, though 
the process is entirely unnecessary. Now, 
stir in a generous piece of butter and sugar 
to taste, salt it somewhat and flavor with 
nutmeg: It will bea matter of surprise to 
find how delicious even apple sauce can be 
made. 

Pie plates lined with a good paste, filled 
with this “apple sauce,’’ and fancifully 
ornamented with strips of paste, instead of 
an upper crust, gives usa little change and 
proves acceptable to those “‘ fond of pie.”— 
New York Observer. 
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Beauty and Breathing. 

Correct breathing is the first art to culti- 
vate in the pursuit of beauty, just as it is 
the first step toward improvement in health, 
Asa woman breathes, so she is; for the 
poise of tke chest is the keynote to the 
whole figure. When the chest is in proper 
position, the fine points of artistic wearing 
apparel and all*the little. frills of fashion 
are seen to best: advantage. Even, humble 
materials assume a certain elegance hith- 
erto unknown. But if it is carried badly, 
the figure droops and falls into ugly 
angles. Nothing sets well; no garment 
seems right. It is always wrong to make 
the bone structure do most of the work 
in keeping the body upright. The muscles 
should hold it in position, otherwise 
grace is out of the question and good health 
difficult. To breathe correctly, keep the 
chest uy, out, forward, as if pulled up by a 
button. Keep the chin, the lips, the chest 
onaline. Hold the shoulders on aline with 
the hips. The observance of these direc- 
tions willinsure to golf skirts and rainy- 
day costumes a real dignity and picturesque 
effect. Breathe upward and outward, as if 
about to fly, drawing in the air with slow, 
deep breaths and letting it out gently. This 
conscious deep breathing repeated ten or 
twenty times at intervals during the day 
tends to expand the chest permanently, to 
give it classic poise and style. Repeated 
forty times, it is said to be a cure for worry. 
—bDr. L. F. Bryson, in Harper’s Bazar. 








How to Dust a Room. 


In order to steady our inental vision let us 
take a scientific point of view, first. Dust 
of the finest, lightest imaginable sort gives 
us our brilliant sunset. Tiny seeds of many 
useful plants of high and low degree are 
carried to otherwise inaccessible places to 
render beautiful and fruitful many barren 
spots. The crumbling into powder of ma- 
terial which has served its purpose is a 
necessary step to its reincorporation into 
new and valuable forms. 

Dust there must be, and we must not com- 
plain, but only restrict its accumulation in 
places where it is not wanted. Along with 
this dust of the natural world there mingle, 
as a result of our artificial life, of crowding, 
of careless, ignorant habits, some danger- 
ous particles which we call disease germs. 
These are brought into our houses and set- 
tle on our walls along with countless harm- 
less particles. So long as they keep dry they 
do no mischief, but when they become moist 
—as they do in noses and throats, and in 
liquids, such as milk, or in damp and dirty 
spots in the house—then they may do us 
serious injury. This possibility is enough 
to make the city dweller dread the clouds of 
dust from back alleys and unclean streets 
which, with a high wind, surround houses 
miles away. So fine and penetrating is this 
dust, that few window casings are tight 
enough to keep it out, and few cold air in- 
lets to furnaces are furnished with a screen 
(or are large enough to be so furnished) to 
catch it. ‘The result is that the whole house 
is filled with dust-laden air. If agiven room 
is unoccupied, this dust will be deposited in 
about two hours; the very coarsest in a few 
minutes, fine earthy particles in half an 
hour, the bacteria (among which may be 
the dangerous ones) inan hour to an hour 
and a half, and the moulds, the plants that 
thrive on moist bread, cheese, fruit, etc., in 
two hours. 

If a housewife in her zeal goes into a room 
which has been filled by dust by wind or by 
sweeping, beating cushions, or by tramping 
on carpets, and with adry duster, be it of 
feathers or of cloth, begins to brush from 
the flat surfaces that which has lodged 
there, it is evident that she sends most of it 
back into the air again. If she repeats it at 
the end of fifteen minutes or half'an hour, 
she will keep the air full of these fine par- 
ticles all the time. They will be reduced 
only by the number which lodge in the 
noses and throats of the persons in the 
room and by the few that are carried out by 
currents through an open door or window, 
if the air outside is less dusty than that 
within. This is the secret of most “dusty ”’ 
houses. The light material is only driven 
from placeto place, never gathered up and 
carried off. Itis only in hiding. 

Applying common sense to our problem, it 
is seen to be comparatively simple. When- 
ever dust settles on a surface it is safe so 
long as itlies there. Therefore, do not dis- 
turb it until you can remove it completely. 
To do this, it must be taken off by some- 
thing that will hold it securely; water, or a 
wet cloth for such surfaces as will bear it, 
and adamp duster for such surfaces as_ will 
be injured by water. Ignorance of the dif- 
ference between a wet cloth and a damp one 
is at the bottom of most of our dust mis- 
takes. A damp cloth is one which is not 
dry, but which will leave no trace of moist- 
ure when passed over a polished surface. 
One may dampen a cloth in several ways, 
by wringing it out in water and hanging it 
up until nearly dry ; by rolling it up‘inside a 
moist towel and then shaking out in the air 
for a moment; by sprinkling lightly the 
three or balf a dozen cloths needed for each 
room, and rolling all compactly together 
half an hour or an hour before needed. The 
essential thing is that the cloth used as & 
duster sbould be damp and not wet. 

Each cloth, as soon as it has caught a 
share of the dust, must be plunged into 
water or hot soap suds to secure the fine 
particles from escape, and when all are 
used they are washed out and ready for the 
next time. For carpets, painted walls, 
floors, etc., a greater degree of dampness is 
allowable than for furniture; these cloths 
should bealso washed out. The so-called 
dry mop should not be really dry, and each 
house should have two or more of these 
most useful dust eradicators, so that when 
one is drying from its washing, time being 
required, another may be used. 

The one simple rule to follow is to have 
no storage places for dust anywhere in or 
around the house; to remove thoroughly 





once a day, or whenever the attempt is 
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made, and then to let the dust lie where it 
ia safe and not redistribute it; to allow suf- 
‘ficient time for deposition before attempt- 
ing removal. (N.B. The habit of sweep- 
ing the dtming-room half an hour before 
breakfast, and then dusting immediately is 
@ most pernicious one.) it is evident that 
so-called dust chutes are a sanitary abom- 

In fact, once the housewife’s eyes are 
opened to the importance of preventing 
dust she will see innumerable improvements 
in her methods. From attic to cellar she 
can devise many ways of making the house 
more nearly impervious. There are num- 
berless cracks in floors and walls through 
which sifts the fine powder. In taking up 
an old floor or repairing dn old house one 
is brought face to face with the porousness, 
so to speak, of a house. 

The imperative necessity of disinfection 
after a case of contagious disease is bringing 
home to use some of these facts about our 
invisible foe, and one of the best lessons a 
young housekeeper could have of the impor- 
tance of this prevention of dried dust would 
be to visit under suitable guidance a modern 
hospital, especially the operating-room. 
The glass shelves,the white porcelain sinks, 
the shining instruments, the perfect smooth- 
ness of floor and walls always cause one to 
long for an ideal kitchen.—Mrs. E. H. Rich- 
ards. 


>) 


Domestic Hints. 
CARAMEL MOUSSE. 

Stir a cupful of granulated sugar in a saucepan 
over the fire, constantly, until the caramel stage 
is reached; add gradually a cup of hot milk and 
stir over boiling water until the caramel is dis- 
solved, then add a rounding teaspoon of gelatine 
soaked 1n two tablespoons of cold water and halt 
acup of sugar. Strain into a pan, chill and add 
whipped cream, flavor with vanilla and freeze. 
Garnish with whipped cream and sprinklg maca- 
roon crumbs over all. 

FRENCH-FRIED POTATOES. 

Peel some potatoes and cut in finger lengths 
not too thick, cover with ice water, and if they 
are old it is better to let them stand two hours. 
Drain, wipe dry, and fry in boiling fat as Saratoga 
chips—not too many ata time. When they area 
nice brown lift the basket from the fat, sprinkle 
with salt, shake the grease from them and re 
move with a skimming spoon, drain on paper and 
serve at once. 





BEEF BROTH. 

Wash well two pounds of lean beef cut in small 
pieces, and put to boil in three quarts of cold 
water. Skim frequently while boiling, and when 
reduced to one quart take from pot and strain. 
Return to pot with half a pound of lean beef 
chopped fine and well mixed with three raw eggs, 
Beat all together and return to fire. Boil half an 
hour, or until clear, then strain and season to 
taste. 


EGG SALAD. 

Ingredients: Six hard-boiled eggs, one head of 
lettuce, two cupfuls of mayonnaise and one can of 
deviled {ham. Shell the eggs, then split length- 
wise without breaking the white portion, and 
remove the yolks. Rub the yolks and the ham 
together and mix with mayonnaise. Heap up the 
cavity in each white with this mixture, place the 
pieces on lettuce leaves and pour mayonnaise over 
the whole. 

CRANBERRY TIMBALES. 

Take two quarts of cranberries, four cups 
sugar and two cups water; wash and pick over 
the cranberries carefully, put them in a saucepan 
with two cups of water, cover and stew till 
tender; then strainthem through a sieve, return 
the pulp to the saucepan and boil fifteen minutes; 
add the sugar and stir and boil just long enough 
© melt the sugar; rinse out the timbale moulds 
with cold water and sprinkle with granulated 
sugar; pour the cranberries when nearly cold into 
the moulds, and set in a cool place to get firm. 
BEEFSTEAK AND ONIONS. 


Broil the steak over the fire, being careful to 
turn it often; after it is cooked place on a hot’ 
platter and put in the oven with little dabs of 
butter on it. Put two ounces of very finely 
chopped suet ina frying pan and fry a light 
brown; into that put three onions, sliced very 
fine. Cover the pan and cook until tender, then 
remove the cover and continue the cooking until 
the onions are a light brown. In serving pour the 
onions and gravy over the steak. 


+> 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


Sugared popcorn and honeyed popcorn are 
among the harmless home-made sweets. For the 
former, boil together one cupful of sugar, one 
tablespoonful of butter and three tablespoonfuls 
of water until candied. Into this pour the pop- 
corn and stir briskly until the corn is well coated. 
A little vanilla may te added if liked. 

An embroiderer advises that an old silver 
thimble worn smooth by long usage is the best to 
use in work with flosses, which require great 
care to keep from roughening. 

Tapestry papers are shown in excellent im- 
itation of the genuine stuffs, but should be used 
with a discretionary intelligence. They absorb 
iight ravenously, and are the poorest of back- 
grounds for pictures. In atoo light room, where 
it is not intended to have many pictures, they are 
useful and attractive. 

If stoves are put away for the summer, they 
should be putin as dry a place as _ possible, in 
order to prevent their rusting. Itis a good plan 
to leave ashes inthe stove, as they will absorb 
the moisture, and thus help prevent the inside of 
the stove from rusting. 

Never put salt into soup when cooking until it 
is skimmed, as salt prevents the scum from ris- 
ing. 

Food that has little odor itself and food that 
absorbs odors readily should be placed at the 
bottom of the refrigerator. All foods with a 
strong odor should be kept on the top shelves. 
Sour milk or cream should not be kept in the. re- 
frigerator. Salad dressin g, tartar sauce and. ce 
ery should be covered closely or they will flavor 
everything thatis shut up with them. Pineap- 
ples, strawberries and raspberries should not be 
shut into a common ice chest with milk or cream. 
Tn the refrigerators where there i3 a circulation 
of dry air, butter, milk, cream and other delicate 
foods may be kept in the lower part of the re- 
frigerater, and the fruits, vegetables, etc., with 
strong flavors and odors may be kept on the top 
shelves. If arranged in this way there will be 
little danger that one kind of food will absorb the 
flavor or odor of another. 

Butter taffy is an old-fashioned candy of the 
simpler kind, Boil together one cupful of brown 
sugar, two teaspconfuls of vinegar, one table- 
spoonful of molasses, and butter the size of an 
egg. When it hardens in water, pour into a shal- 
low, buttered pan, and while soft mark in squares. 
Crabs being in the market all the year round, 
are in constant demand for dinner entrees or 
luncheon dishes. Although it is alittle more ex- 
pensive to buy the crab meat by the quart, ready 
cooked and picked out for its final preparation, 
it is usually better to get it in that formif time is 
an important item. 


Fashion Motes. 


e*s Moireeffects, very prettily subdued, are very 
much in evidence among the new silks, and you 
see them in the Louisine silks patterned all over 
with a mixed, shadowy design, shading into itself 
with soft, harmonious tints, and having no visible 
outline. : 

a%g There is nothing more disfiguring than veils 
with geometric figures in white on a black or col- 
ored ground. They give the eyes an appearance of 
recent surgical treatment, as if white plaster had 
to be resorted to. One has to give ‘a second 
glanceto make sure that the passerby has not 
been the victim of a street accident. ‘Ihe world 
will be hundreds of years older before a more be 

coming veil figure than the dot shall be discov 

ered. Wise arethe women who never change 
their dotted veils for fancy figures which the veil- 
ing makers can contrive. 

e*e One of the essential points in good dressing 

as well asin all artistic things, isin the harmony 
of tones and colors, Unfortunately, this is too 
cften forgetten.] A mass of coloring in clothes is 
alwaysa mistake. 

e%, Early§mudels of white Swiss muslin gowns, 
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with two months of winter ‘still unexpired, are 
something of a novelty, says a writer in Vogue. 
Customs are changing so rapidly we cannot 
longer afford to wait for Lenten days to make up 
the summer wardrobe, but it must be anticipated 
by several weeks. These white models answer 
of course, for all muslins, whatever the kind or 
color. The foilowing description may prove 
of much help: To premise, by saying that all 
skirts are trimmed by either shaped or straight 
flounces, is to to speak encouragingly, as that 
proves we may wear last season’s gowns with 
very little change or alteration. Then, too, skirts 
are about the same length and width, but there is 
less fine tucking, the new genre being tucks two 
inches wide, or atrifle less. Laces are the main 
trimmings again, but entredeux and garland va- 
rieties, and narrow ribbons andjvelvets figure for 
lines or rosette decorations. 

«*, Brocaded silks are here again for gowns of 


and silver thread. Itis well to notice that the 
modish velvets are not displayed on the bargain 
counter to any great extent, so we can rest 
assured that the velvet gown will be the grand 
mode next winter. : 

a”, Evening bodices in the Louis Quinze and 
Louis Seize modes are worn this season, but the 
woman must be suited to her clothes to be any 
kind of a successinthem. One of the latest in 
novations in dress for evening wear is the per 
fectly plain skirt of satin in creamy white or 
some pale tint of blue or pink worn with a string 
colored lace blouse cut low. It is made over 
chiffon and a satin foundation. The success of 
the skirt depends on the perfect cut and fit and 
the quality of the satin. 

o*s Neck-ruffs, made of taffeta ruffles with long 
stole ends, are very much to the fore. Narrow 
velvet ribbons in single or graduated widths are 
the modish trimming of these ruffles, which are 
very wide, becoming quite a shoulder cape in 
effect. Bows or rosettes of velvet ribbon 
decorated the long scarf ends, in regular or irreg- 
ular spaces ending in long double loops. Only a 
soft grade of taffeta is used in making them. 

e*, The best silks for mourning are peau de soie 
armure, taffeta and Louisine, as they are quite 
lustrous anu dull in their finish. Trimmings, like 
spices, should be used sparingly, and, in fact, the 
only trimmings allowable in the wearing of the 
deepest mourning are crape, stitching and mourn- 
ing silk. These trimmings apply to gowns for the 
street. Footing and chiffon are used on house 
gowns and blouses. Lace is permissible only in 
second mourning. 

a* There is a new and very pretty silk in the 
new light colors, its lustre brilliant and a crinkle 
in its weave, which gives it its name, plisse. For 
separate waists it answers so well and for all 
kinds of fronts and plastrons, as well as for mati- 
nees, negligees, fancy work—all those feminine 
uses in constant demand. 


a 





The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting in Boston Budget. 
Be strong. 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift, 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift, 
Shun not the struggle; face it. ’Tis God’s gift. 


Be strong. 
Say not the days are evil. Who’sto blame? 
And fold the hands and acquiesce—O shame. 
Stand up, speak out, and bravely in God’s name. 


Be strong. 
It matters not how deep intrenched the wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day, how long, 
Faint not, fight on. Tomorrow comes the song. 


Our business in life is not to get ahead of other 
people, but to get ahead of ourselves. To break 
our own record, to outstrip our yesterdays by 
todays, to bear our trials more beautifully than 
we ever dreamed we could, to whip the tempter 
inside and out as we never whipped him before, 
to give as we never have given, to do our work 
with more force and a finer finish than ever—this 
is the true idea—to get ahead of ourselves. 


Pay as little attention to discouragements as 
possible. Plow ahead as a steamer does, rough 
or smooth, rain or shine. To carry your cargo, 
make your port, is the point. 


Nothing in the realm of classic story is 
more suggestive in its intimate relation to 
life than the clue to the labyrinth designed 
by Cretan for Daedalus. In any undertak- 
ing on which one entersthe experience of 
unwinding the clue is apt to reveal itself. 
‘© A good purpose cuts its own channel,’’ 
said Emerson. ‘*‘When a god wishes to 
ride every chip and stone will bud and shoot 
out winged feet to carry him.”’ It is a curi- 
ously interesting lesson in life to enter on 
the experience of setting out on a quest for 
a certain result of whose causeand proc- 
esses one is entirely ignorant, and which 
he must discover as he proceeds. He sets 
out absolutely and literally by faith rather 
than by sight; not, it well may be, by any 
superior virtue or exaltation of his own, but 
because there is no other way. To walk by 
faith is always better than to walk by 
sight, and its choice a higher one; but 
there comes to all of us times when the choice 
is not our own,—when we must, perforce, 
walk by faith if we walk at all. But where- 
fore should the soul despond? It reminds 
one of the despairingly uttered phrase in 
any special emergency that there is no help 
left, save that of God,—as if that Help did 
not include all the potency of the Infinite 
Energy? One sets forth, then, on his quest 
with no aid save that of the Invisible; he 
grasps his initial clue with no idea or illumi- 
nation as to the way in which he shall find 
himself led. But the angels of God attend 
every human life that so lives as to be re 
ceptive to their ministry, and one con 
stantly finds that 

Doors are opened, ways are made, 

Burdens are lifted, or are laid 

By some great law, unseen, but still 

Unfathomed purpose to ful fill. 
One grasps the clue and an evolutionary 
sequence sets in. Relay after relay of coun- 
se] and assistance are successively encoun- 
tered, and one “ follows the Gleam ” on and 
on—even as Merlin. He cannot despair, for, 
even as one hope fades out like a meteor, a 
new one arises that shines as a star. Annie 
Besant, in her new and most remarkable 
book on “Esoteric Christianity,” speaks of 
the various means by which prayer is an- 
swered, and proceeds thus: 
“A typical instance 1s the case of George 
Muller of Bristol, before he was known to the 
world as 3 philanthropist, when he was begin- 
ning his charitable work, and was without friends 
or money. He prayed for food for the children 
who had no resource save his bounty, and money 
always came sufficient for the immediate needs. 
What had happened? His prayer was a strong, 
energetic desire, and that desire creates a form, 
of which it is the life and directing energy. That 
vibrating, living creature has but one idea,the idea 
that ensouls it—help is wanted, fooa is wanted; 
and it ranges the subtle world, seeking. A chari- 
table man desires to give help to the needy, is 
seeking opportunity to give. As the magnet to 
soft iron, so is such a person to the desire-form, 
and it is attracted to him. It rouses in his brain 
vibratiuns identical with its own—George Muller, 
his orphanage, its needs—and he sees the outlet 
for his charitable impulse, draws a cheque, and 
sends it. Quite naturally, George Muller would 
say that God put it into the heart of such a one to 
give the needed help. In the deepest sense of 
the words that is true, since there is no life, no 








ceremony, some of them interwoven with gold | 


energy in His universe that does not «, 
God, but the intermediate agency. se, 
the divine laws, is the desire-form create: 
prayer.” 

Mrs. Besant adds this paragraph : 

** The result could be obtained equally 
a deliberate exercise of the Will, without 
prayer, by a person whounderstood the , 
ism concerned, and the way to put it in » 
Such a man would think clearly of \) 
needed, weuld draw to hiim the kind of 
matter best suited to his purpose to ¢) 
thought, and by a deliberate exercise of}, 
would ejther send it to a definite person to 
sent his need, or to range his neighborhood 
be attracted by a charitably disposed), 
There is here no prayer, but a conscious « 
of will and knowledge.” 


There is nothing in this to whi! 
| Christian believer need object. Mrs. |), 





| indefining the process no more denic- 

| divine Power back of the law than doc. 

| man who describes and explains the 

| ing of the phenomena of the electric ), 

| There has already been a note of 4), 
|echoed in the press of the “danger: 

| character of Mrs. Besant’s latest wort: 

| well might there be heralded a “day: 
‘in the explanation of wireless telewrs, 
lor of the solar spectrum. The Jay 
gravitation is not attacked when 
relative power of bodies to attract 
made clear. Nor is the reverence for ¢ 
and his divine laws the less because hw). 
ity,constantly advancing into higher deve|. } 
ment of life, is beginning to grasp soni 
degree of conscious and intelligent per 
tion of the processes by means of whic); 
prayer, as the highest expression of spiritii:| 
energy, acts upon events. As well might {1 
be alleged that by studying eclipses or any 
form of solar phenomena one thereby shut 
out or denied the sunshine. ; 

The clueto the labyrinth of life and ex- 
perimental achievement lies in prayer. It 
is by means of bringing this potency to bear 
that “the Gleam” is revealed, and succes- 
sive aid and illumination guide one on in 
his quest whose results are assured to all 
who may enlist the heavenly ministry. 

The Dewey, Washington. 


_ Gems of Thought. 


..-- While the day lingers, do thy best.—W. I. 
Burleigh. 











.---Every year strips us of at least one vain ex- 


} 
pectation, and teaches us to reckon some solid 
good in its stead.—George Eliot. 

----He who sits down in a dungeon which 
anotLer has made has not such cause to bewail 
himself as he who sits down in the dungeon 
which he has made for himself.—Dewey. 

----Don't be in a hurry about finding your work 
in the world, but just look about you in the place 
you find yourself in, and try to make things a 
little better and honester there.—T. Hughes. 

---- Truth itself. according to Locke’s fine say 
ing, will not profit us solong as she is but held in 
the hand and taken upon trust from other minds, 
not wooed and won and wedded by our own.— 
George Eliot. 

----The highest statement of the culture ofa 
human nature, and of the best attainment that is 
set before it, is that as it grows better it grows 
more transparent and more simple; more capal)le, 
therefore, of simply and truly transmitting the 
life and will of God behind it.—Phillips Brooks. 

----In this restless nineteenth century the 
Master is standing with His hands filled with 
blessing, and all around there is a pushing, 
chaotic mob, hungry, weary, unable to find what 
it wants, and we may almost hear His voice like 
a sigh, ‘“‘ Make the men sit down.”—F. C. Wood- 
house. 

----Lord, support me all day long of this troub- 
lous life, until the shadows leugthen and the 
evening comes and the busy world is hushed, 
and the fever of life is over, and my work is done. 
Then in Thy mercy grant me a safe lodging, and 
a holy rest and peace at the last. Amen, Lord 
Jesus, Amen. 

----Southey says, in one of his letters: ° 1 
have told you of the Spaniard whoalways puts on 
his spectacles when about to eat cherries, that 
they might look bigger and more tempting. In 
like manner, I make the most of my enjoyments 
and pack away my troubles in as smal] a compass 
as I can.” Not a bad thought for the coming 
year! 

----The value of the experience lies in the 
lesson we learn from it, and the truest repentance 
is often witnessed by the poignancy of the ser- 
row. Both the lesson and the sorrow have their 
roots in memory. But, while we are not to 
forget that we have sometimes fallen, we are tot 
always to carry the mud with us: the sloug! |s 
behind, but the ciean, clearly ! 





defined road 
stretches ahead of us, skies are clear, and God | 
beyond.—Christian Union. 


~~ ‘Prilliants. 


God gently calls us every day; 

Why should we then our bliss delay’ 
He calls to heaven and endless light: 
Why should we love the dreary night’ 


Praise, Lord, to Thee, for Matthew's ca! 
At which he rose and left his all; 
Thou, Lord, e’en now art calliny me; 
I will leave all and follow Thee. 
—W. W. 1! 
Plan not, nor scheme,—but calmly wait 
His choice is best. 
While blind and erring is thy sight, 
His wisdom sees and judges right, 
So trust and rest. 
—Adelaide A. I 








Near you in sympathy the angels stand, 
Their unseen hosts encompass you ary 
Strong and unconquerable the glorious !) 
And loud their songs and hymns »! 

sound. 
And near you, though invisible, are thos: 
The good and just of every age and clit: 
Who, while on earth, have fought the > 
foes, 
And won the fight through faith and | 
lime; 
Let not the hosts of sin inspire a fear. 
For lot’ Far mightier hosts are ever lic 
—Jones 
Oh, for trust that brings the triumph 
When defeat seems strangely near: 
Oh, for faith that chances fighting 
Into victory’s ringing cheer— 
Faith, triumphant, knowing not defea! 
—Herber't 


Just to leave in His dear hand 
Little things; 
All we cannot understand, 
All that stings. 
Just to let him take the care 
Sorely pressing. 
Finding all we let Him bear 
Changed to blessing. 
—Frances KR. He 
—_~-+ or P ? 
—The country now called Kentucky - 
known to the Indian traders, many ye"! aa 
its settiement. It, however, remained u" pa 
by the Virginians till the year 176°, “ od It 
Daniel Boone and a few others, who C0". 
to be an interesting object, undertook * 
for that purpose. After a long, fatist'’ 
Over a mountain wilderness in a wes'e!) ' | 
tion, they at length arrived uponits bores’ " 
from the top of an eminence “ saw. 
the beautiful Jevel of Kentucke.” 
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“COLDS” 


vay’s Ready Relief Cures and pre- 
olds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Influenza, 


pa tis, Pneumonia, Swelling of the 
To Lumbago, Inflammations, Rheuma- 
tist Neuralgia, Headache, Toothache, 
ys} oa, Difficult Breathing. Radway’s 
Rew Kelief is a Sure Cure for Every Pain, 
$1 Bruises, Pains in the Back, Chest 
i. ys. It was the First and is the only 
Pa .nedy that instantly stops the most 
ee iting pains, allays inflammation and 


mgestions. 





“OR INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL USE. 


iif to a teaspoonful in half a tumbler 
rer will in a few minutes cure cramps, 
.. sour stomach, heartburn, nervous- 
sleeplessness, sick headache, diar- 
dysentery, colic, flatulency, and all 

il pains. 
e is not a remedial agent in the world 
ll eure fever and ague, and all other 
vious, bilious and other fevers, aided 
\DWAY’S PILIS, so quickly as RAD- 
\ \\’S READY RELIEF. — Sold by Drug- 
RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm street, 

\ York. 





\ly heart is filled with pain and grief, 
| know not where to turn; 

rere is no one to give relief, 
For you alone I yearn. 

What would I give to hear your voice, 
What do to see your face, 

How all my being would rejoice, 
To rest in your embrace. 

Yet here we stand tonight, apart, 
The blissful past a dream, 

No hope I find to cheer my heart, 
Of light I catch no gleam. 

1 know not which is most to blame. 
Or which the most will grieve; 

1 only know I blush with shame, 
And would this hour retrieve. 

rhe future looks so dark and drear, 
Without your love and you; 

I tremble with an unknown fear, 
And question what to do. 

1 am unhappy, that is true, 
And I your presence need, 

But, which can I become to you, 
A staff or broken reed. 

If I, in weakness and despair, 
When winds are rough and high, 

Support you not with loving care, 
Then broken reed am I. 

So dare I trust myself to pray 
That we may meet again, 

Until I tomyself can say, 
Your faith shall not be vain? 

With all my grief, with all my woe, 
E’en with this breaking heart, 

If I the reed must be, I know, 
We'd better walk apart. 

MINNIE MESERVE SOULE. 
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THE ROSE AND THE GAUNTLET. 
Low spake the knight to the peasant girl, 

“| tell thee, sooth, I am belted earl; 

Fiy with me from this garden small, 

And thou shalt sit in my eastle’s hall; 

Thou shalt have pomp and wealth and pleasure, 
Joys beyond thy faney’s measure. 

Here with my sword and horse I stand, 

To bear thee away vo my distant land. 

Take, thou fairest, this full-blown rose, 

A token of love that as ripely blows.” 


With his glove of steel he plucked the token, 

But it fell from bis gauntlet, crushed and broken. 
The maiden exclaimed: ‘* Thou seest, sir knight, 
Thy fingers of iron ean only smite, 

Aud like the rose thou hast torn and scattered, 
[in thy grasp would be wrecked and shattered.” 
She trembled and blushed, and her glances fell; 


But she turned from the knight and said ‘‘ Fare- 


well 


“Not so,” he eried, “ will I lose my prize; 

I heed not thy words. but I read thine eyes.” 
He lifted her up in his grasp of steel, 

And he mounted and spurred with furious heel; 
But ber cry drew forth her hoary sire, 

Who snatched his bow from above the fire; 

Switt from the valley the warrior fled, 

Swifter the bolt of the cross-bow sped, 


And the weight that pressed on the fleet-foot 


Was the living man and the woman’s corse. 


iat morning the rose was bright of hue; 

I norning the maiden was fair to view; 

Bit the evening sun its beauty shed 

On the withered leaves and the maiden dead. 
—John Sterling. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 
iven upon the knoeker: 
() Hate, go by! Love dwells within 
! welcomes only kith and kin, 
« the fireplace: 
e, Friend, adual comfort find— 
ith, my heart; and Light, my mind. 
i the living-room: 
bread was savorless, but Thou 
st shared it, Friend. ’Tis manna now. 
't Gilbert Welsh, in the Independent. 
— >? 


SUNSET. 
set, with every sense awake | 
itch the beauty of the lake; 

et, the sun a dying fire, 
ist flame of a soul’s desire; 


Miscellaneous, 


At the End of the Road. 


“They a’n’t to know a thing about it unless 
they mistrust. It’s to be a real surprise,” said 
Lou Harlow, poising herself, like one about to 
take flight, in the doorway of Mrs. Green’s 
kitchen, “ You must come, Mis’ Green. ’T will 
do you good to get out. You're too mueh shut 
up. Sarell will miss you if you~ don’t come. 
She’ll want to see her near neighbors, if nobody 
else is there. Get ’Rastus to bring you down.” 

Mrs. Green set the teapot farther back on the 
stove and murmured an indefinite “M‘m.” The 
milk-house door opened witharattle of pails. 
Lou's eyes turned slightly in that direction as she 
talked ou persistently, . 

“Brother Ed was going to stop yesterday and 
invite you, but he had to go another way, soI 
Stopped in now. It’s rather late to be giving 
invitations, [ know; but it’s all been planned in 
such a hurry that we are out and out flustered 
I thought, too, that I might stir you up to coming 
better than Ed could? It does seem too bad not 
to have a lot of folks at a tin’ wedding surprise 
party. Everybody’s to bring something besides 
refreshments, you know. I’ve. the cutest little 
oatmeal cooker that I got at the. five-cent store 
in the city, and I shall take that. Well, I won't 
hinder you any.longer from your supper, Good- 
by. Now do come ff you can. Goodby.” 

The kitchen door timed its closing. with mathe- 
matical accuracy to thelssuing of a young man 
from the milk-house. Through the window Mrs. 
Green saw Lou’s innocently surprised start and 
cordial bow, but the bit of talk that-followed was 
inaudible to her. She felt certain, however, that 
it was about the surprise party. 

* If those Harlows a’n’t managin’! ’ was her 
mental comment. “ But it’ll take more’n a pretty 
puttin’ on to make Lou one mite engagin’ to 
’Rastus, I guess.” 

*Rastus came in presently, and, after washing 
at the sink, sat down to supper. He was thin 
and not over tall, with a vivid boyish complexion 
and a chin like his mother’s, marked by a de- 
cision that almost severe coldness of gray blue 
eyes accentuated. It was only when ’Rastus 
~ bias that one knew how winning his face could 

e. 

** Lou Harlow stopped in to ask us to a tin 
weddin’ surprise at her brother Will’s. Prob- 
ably she mentioned it to you,” said Mrs. Green, 
as she poured the tea. ‘I shall haye to carry 
somethin’ in the shape of tin. I wonder if the 
dipper I got of that pedler last week won’t do. 
I took it for rags. They do pay so little for rags 
now, I declare it’s*hardly worth savin’’em If it 
hadn’t been for them old overalls of yours I 
shouldn’t made out enough to get this dipper.” 

‘* Likely they won’t have more’n seven dip- 
pers,” said ’Rastus, helping himself to a second 
dish of apple sauce. 

Mrs. Green looked disturbed. 

“* Well, dippers is handy. Every housekeeper 
needs two, and they use up quick. Dippers now- 
adays ain’t what dippers used to be. There’s 
hardly one to be got but has a weakness in the 
solderin’. I don’t Know what’s more provokin’ 
than to have a dipperful of water come splashin’ 
on to the floor and leave nothin’ but a handle in 
your fingers.” ’ 

The quick, bright smile flashed over ’Rastus’s 
face. 

* Better carry a pan or something of that 
kind.” 

His mother took the suggestion as profoundly 
serious. 

**T haven’t one I could spare. Can’t we stop 
for the Blake girls, ’Rastus? They like to get 
| out, and it’s rather far for ’em to walk .now 
| they’re failin’. I declare it goes to my heart to see 
| poor Miss Betsey so meechin’ lately. She doesn’t 
| seem to know whether her things is on straight 
| or not. Last Sunday ’twas all I could do to keep 
| my mind on the sermon for wantin’ to straighten 

her false front. ’T was twisted so the partin’ was 

over one eye. And it’s real pathetic to see Miss 
| Harriet hoverin’ about her sister and fussin’ to 
| 
| 
| 








make her comfortable, when all the time Miss 

| Harriet’s the oldest. Miss Betsey ain’t but sixty- 
eight. I shouldn’t wonder if ’twould chick ’em 
up consid’able to go to the surprise party this 
evenin’.” 

“ Well, you can take ’em; I'll walk. ’Twould 
be too crowding in the buggy for us all, and I 
don’t want to get out the business wagon. 
| There’s a spoke loose.” 

Mrs. Green looked narrowly at him; the repose 
of his face indicated nothing. 

“But, ’Rastus, I can’t hitch old Nell. You 
know how she acts the minute we get out—a 
caperin’ and pullin’. ” 

**1’ll be on hand to look out for you.” ’Rastus 
pushed away his chair, and the door closed after 
him. 

’Rastus was not Iong in finishing the chores. 
When he had harnessed old Nell to the Concord 
buggy and hitched her to a post by the back door 
he came in to shave. Mrs. Green was sitting by 
the kitchen window, dressea in her best gown—a 
black alpaca, with fashionably large sleeves. It 
had just been made over,and the size of the 
sleeves was supposed to offset the scantness of 
the skirt. At any rate, as she told the neigh- 
bor dressmaker, “there wasn’t any more pieces, 
and ’t was better the scrimpin’ should come in the 
skirt, for one’s skirt didn’t show in one’s coffin, 
and if she was to die sudden before styles 
changed, why, the waist would do nicely for her 
to be laid out in.” 

A moon in its second quarter was showing 
above the eastern horizon as ’Rastus walked 
across the lots after helping his mother off. Be- 
yond, at the end of the lane, was another house, 
old-fashioned and yellow-painted. There lived 
Mr. and Mrs. English, two childless, middle-aged 











on the table, smiled benignly upon the speaker. 
She had found but one dipper among the pile,and 
naturally felt the prestige of being the only per- 
son who had given an unduplicated article. Mrs. 
Dodgson, the local merchant’s wife, began talk- 
ing at her elbow. 

* How nice Lou Harlow looks tonight. That 
lace at her throat is very becoming. 1 hear some- 
thing about her and your ’Rastus. How’s that?” 

Mrs. Green drew inerself up stiffly. ji yt 

“ Folks can hear a good deal,” she said. 

“* Rastus Jooks rather young to think of marry- 
ing. And Lou—why, she’s—let me see.” Mrs. 
Dodgson screwed her face into arithmetical 
puckers. “ She’s three years older ’n ’Rastas! 
Tremember she was born the same year as my 
Ameret.” 

“Oh, well, it’s the fashion nowadays for men 
to marry older’n, themselves,” Mrs..Gréen an- 
Swered, with a blandness born of remembrance 
that Mrs. .Dodgson’s own son had wedded a 
woman ten years his senior—a widow with an 
overgrown daughter just entering her teens—and 
that the affair was very displeasing to his people. 

But her neighbor’s friendly inquisitiveness set, 
her into'a new train of thought. What if Lou 
Harlow had been the one whom ’Rastus had fan- 
cied? Before her rose a vision of heavy bread, 
cake smelling of saleratus, careless housekeeping 
—which she knew'to be the rule at the Harlow 
homestead ; she thought of what it would be to 
live day after day with Lou’s giggling laugh, her 
persistent chatter and good-natured officiousness! 
Looking across the room at one who but a few 
hours ago she had characterized as“ that flitterin’ 
little Holland girl,” she noted with a stirring of 
pride akin to what she felt in ’Rastus the trimness 


delicate contour of a face whose prettiness 
did not conceal decision and capability. ’Rastus 
was talking with her now, his attitude marked by 
that new dignity which his mother had noticed of 
late. Something in the turn of his head reminded 
her of his father when he had come courting out 
Pemigewasset way, where she lived as a girl. 

When came a homeward movement among the 
guests, Mrs. Green paused, talking in the open 
door on her way out. Her quick eyes had recog- 
nized two young figures at the gate, and she 
turned her back upon them, barring the progress 
of Mr. and Mrs. English. 

‘I have enjoyed it all so much; haven’t you, 
Mis’ English? I dothink a surprise tin weddin’ 
the best way of rememberin’ the anniversary—it 
don’t make so much work for the folks of the 
house. Seems to me it’s a pretty long while 
since you and your husband have been up to take 
tea with me. Now, why can’t you be a mite more 
neighborly and come soon? Say Wednesday. 
Nothin’ to hinder. Well, 1’m real glad. And you 
are to bring your niece. Not havin’ any girl of 
my own I like to see a bright face like hers 
’round once in a while. I guess ’Rastus must 
have got the horse unhitched by this time. Good 
night.” 

*Rastus was patting Nell’s nose as he stood by 
her when his mother came out. Retta Holland 
was still at the gate, waiting for her aunt and uncle, 
and Mrs. Green smiled at her'‘as she passed. 
Mother and son drove along the bush-fringed lane 
a plodding gait; for old Nell din anindolent 
at mood, and ’Rastus loth to urge her.on. The 
oo lay white and beautiful over every- 

ing. , ; 

“ I’ve asked Mr.and Mrs. English to tea next 
Wednesday,” said Mrs. Green. She cleared her 
throat at the eager interest’ on ’Rastus’s‘ face, 
and added what she knew would establish per- 
fect understanding between herself and him. 
“* And I’ve asked the niece, too.” 

“Have you? In ’Rastus’s voice was a thrill of 
such gladness as. comes when one | is’ twenty- 
three and in love for the first time. ‘ Have 
you? ” 

How much the boy looked like his father in 
spite of having her eyes and chin! Mrs. Green 
felt a sudden all-embracing motherliness that let 
the girl of his love into the depths of her heart. 
But she only said, in a matter of fact way: 

“ T should think t’would be real lonesome for 
the Englishes bein’ as their house is where there 
a’n’t never any passin,’ I should hate to live so 
far from folks. I wouldn’t for anything.” 

’Rastus turned and looked back toward the 
old yellow house. To him it seemed that under 
some circumstances he could live his whole life at 
the end of the road.—Mary Clarke Huntington, 
in the Independent. 














Douth’s Department. 


| THE BABIES’ BEDTIME. 

Sweet are children in the morning, in the after- 

| noon or night, 

| In their dainty frocks of red and blue, or gowns 

| of simple white; 

In their play up in the playroom, in the yard or on 
the lawn, 

But they're sweetest when it’s bedtime, and they 
get their “ nighties” on. 








Little ghosts of white a romping o’er the bed and 
through the room, 

In the season of a lifetime they ’re the rosy month 
of June; 

Little ghosts of white a-marching to the music of 
their laugh, 

And the one who e’er would miss it sees in life 
its minor half. 

Little curls a-dangling frowsy—to the heads a 





fitting wreath, 

Little gowns a-hanging loosely, and the peeping 
feet beneath; : 

Merry monarchs of the household and their love 
is as the fawn, 

And they’re sweetest when it’s bedtime and 
they’ve got their ‘“‘ nighties ” on. 





people. They were coming up from their house 
now. As he waited by the fence in the shadow 
of a lilac bush he could see them distinctly in the 
clear moonlight,—two somewhat bent figures, 
sstepping irregularly. Between them walke 
another figure, with youthful poises of head and 


shoulders, and his heart gave a queer little jump 
at the sound of a girl’s laugh. 

“Tf I haven’t stove my thumb into this cake,” 
Mrs. English was saying. 

“ Never mind,ma. Turn it ’tother side to when | 
you hand itin, and nobody’ll notice,” suggested 
her husband. 

The musical girl laugh sounded again. 


Oh, the clear notes of their laughter, and the 
patter of their feet, 

As they romp and chase each other in the game 
of hide and seek— 

Gives a hint of faint suspicion of the world that is 
to be, 

For the Master taught us, saying: ‘ Suffer these 
to come to me.” 


| Soon fatigue o’ercomes the players, and the 


white brigade is still, 

And the “ Now I lay me” whispered with a 
pleading and a will. 

Oh, the wee tots are in slumber and their dreams 





“‘ Let me carry it, Aunt Martha.” 

With a thrill of satisfaction ’Rastus saw the | 
napkin-covered plate change hands. The slim, | 
quick-stepping figure was ahead of the others | 
now. As she reached the gate he seized the 
coveted opportunity, and moved forward, awk- | 
wardly snatching off his hat. 





‘tthe last, for every cloud 
‘inet with new joys allowed; 
', when all the clouds confess | 
ries of the rainbow’s dress; | 
', to all who see aright | 
of Everlasting Might! | 
. and when the sun has set 
irl seems clouded with regret, 
lowing the lord of noon, 
(he calm splendor of the moon. 
ries Pollock, in Longman’s Maga- | 


-~>-— 
TOAD. 
tthe color of mud, 
y nugand a knobby back; 
‘\y, 1 thrumble and thud, 
ack of walking a erack. 





at the chink of my hole— “ | 
flies for a plump. buff. belly— 

i | haven't any soul. 

ot altogether pebbles.and jelly. 


© roses I'smelrin the rain, } 

vye when two wouldn’t do; | 

and I don't complain, 

‘no toady—how about you? 

Jolin Vance Cheney, in the Rubrie. 
i 


‘iinitive method of carrying the 
ie in Corea, a small but exceed- 
live nation. The ox cart is here 
* postal service, and it is anything 
‘is Of transit. In China, which is 
vogressive, there is more of an at- 
There are two methods of carry- 
ad tere. The letters of the mandarins 
4 ‘a by special couriers, frequently 
me ‘y milstary escort. Public letters 
Y two private companies. The first 

aes ed the “local” has the cities for its 
era Ons; and the other, called the “ gen. 
maint s letters to all parts of the empire 
fronticr . communication with the far-off 





| spoiled your new shoes a-trottin’ through the 
| wet grass ’cross lots.” 


| believe the Harlows were very much surprised 
| after all, Mother. When I got here every window 
was lighted. We're early, too.” 


| family loads, the guests arrived; and there was 


“Good evening, Miss Holland. Let me epen | 
the gate for you.” 

Never did gate latch so long refuse to lift; and | 
when she had passed through was it not to pause | 
and turn back witha pretty “Oh. dear!” How | 
he blessed the rose branch that caught her 
skirt, and so held her for his releasing. ‘ Thank | 
you,” she said demurely, looking at him with the | 
moonlight in her eyes. Old Nell came up at a 
brisk trot, but his mother was alone, sitting very | 
erect and holding tne reins far apart. } 

“The Blake girls couldn’t come. Miss Be.sey | 
hada bad turn last night, and Miss Harriet 
didn’t want to leave her. So you see you could 
have rode down well enough. I Know you’ve 


“ Well, you won’t have to ride home alone,’ 
said *’Rastus, happily, as he helped -ber out 
What were new shoes in comparison with that 
interchange of glance from a girl’s eyes. ‘I don’t 


One by one, in twos and threes, and merry 


talk and laugh and interchange of kisses among 
the women; an awkward standing aloof or scraps 
of neighborly chaff among the men, until the 
elder masculine element drifted to the kitchen, 
the younger to the long hall, and the sitting-room 
circle was strictly feminine. 

Lon Harlow, bustling about among the guests 
was more busily hostess-like than. Mrs. Harlow, 
herself. ‘‘ Sarell never mistrusted until the last 
minute,” she was telling every,one. ‘* When we 
suggested her fixing more’n usual for the evening, 
she said she just knew something was up.” 

“ Yes, it was areal surprise untilthen,” corrob- 
orated Sarell Harlow, her usually quiet face very 
animated. “I didn’t suppose any one would 
remember that Will and I had been married ten 
years today. It’s real pleasant to have one’s 
friends so remembering.” 

Mrs. Green, taking inventory of the tin things 





are in repose, 
For the clearness of a conscience rivals beauties 
of the rose. 


| And the white, upturned, sweet visage adds to 


innocence the charm 


| Of the soul reposing trust upon the guardian 


angel’s arm; 

Oh, the sweetest-scented nectar flowing from this 
life is gone, 

If you cannot see the babies when they get their 
** nighties ’”’ on. —lIndianapolis Press. 


Sed 


A Party Seventy Years Ago. 


“QO Mary Jane, see what my father brought me 
from New York!” : 

“ What is it?” cried Mary Jane, running up to 
Lucy, as they met on their way to school. 

“Oh! a silver pencil, a solid. silver pencil! 
Father brought it home with him last night.” 

“How pretty itis! May I take it? Did you 
use it for your map?” And Mary Jane gave a 


_ look of deep admiration to the little pencil as it 
| lay in her hand. 


“Yes, [made my whole map with it and fin 


| ished it last night. Is yours done?” 


“ No,” said Lucy, sorrowfully. ‘“ We had com- 
pany last night, and the boys wanted to make 
money, so I did not have a chance to work.” 

*« How do you make money? ” 

“ We take a piece of paper and put a piece of 
money under it, then rub the end of a pencil over 
the paper, and the print of the money shows. 
We then cut it out, and ‘play it is money. The 
boys were little,so I had to play with them. 
Mother said I might take a candle and.go into 
the kitchen and put some pine cones on the fire 
and finish my map. But the boys;wanted me to 
stay, soI couldn’t. But ¢I shall finish it this 
morning, so as to hand it in by noon.” 

Lucy and Mary Jane were working for a medal 
which had been offered for the best drawn map 
of Massachusetts. They had always been friends, 
as were their parents before them. At home or 
at school, at work or at play, they were insepar- 
able. They dressed alike,and had pretty much 
the same things. 

As soon as the school had settled down to 
work, Mary Jane began on her map. It was 
already partly done,,and she felt sure of finish- 
ing it in the time at her disposal. Lucy and 
Mary Jane were at the head of their class, and 


of the black-gowned figure, the quiet. manner, the" 


| the medal lay between them. So Mary Jane was 
very anxious to get hers in on time. She worked 
diligently for a long time, and was just finishing 
the toe at Cape Cod, when snap went the point of 
her pencil, and her work came to a standstill. 
She had no knife, and no other pencil. So turn- 
ng to Lucy, she whispered ; 

“O Lucy, will you lend me your pencil? Mine 
is broken.” 

Lucy looked at the broken pencil, then at the 
unfinished map. She thought that Mary. Jane’s 
work was better than hers; and, yielding to a 
sudden ungenerous impulse, she replied, “I 
haven’t any.” 

“Why, Lucy, yes. you have.” 

“ No, I haven't.” ein 

“ Why. look at your silver pencil right there.” 

**Oh, yes, but that is silver.” 

“What if it is?!’ cried Mary Jane, in surprise. 

* If I had a wooden one like yours, you might 
take it; but, my, father wouldn’t like for me to 
lend a silver one.” i Hs 

“But I can’t fintsh my map if you don’t,” 
pleaded Mary Jane. . t 

“IT can’t helpit. Something might. happen to 
it, you know.” i 

“ But nothing can happen, just while I am doing 
that,” pointing to the little she had to do.- 

“ [shan’t lend it, and I shan’t whisper any 
more,. Teacher is looking.” And Lucy began to 
study very hard. 

The tears came into Mary Jane’s eyes. It was 
hard enough to lose the prize for which she was 
working, but it was harder still to have Lucy 
treat her so ungenerously. But the teacher saw 
her tears, and came over to know what had hap- 
pened. When she saw the broken pencil, she 


loaned Mary a beautiful one of her own. So the 
map was finished, after all, and handed in at 


noon. When the prizes were announced, Mary 
Jane had won the medal. : 

When the girls went home, Mary Jane was very 
indignant at Lucy’s meanness, and did not hesi- 
tate to express herself very warmly,.at last 
ending by exclaiming, ‘“‘ You shan’t come to my 
party.” pa 

“ Yes, I shall,” said Lucy, tossing her curls. 

** No, you won't,” 

** But I will.” 

* I won’t invite you.” 

** Then I’ll come without.” 

* You won’t dare.” 

“ You’ll see,” said Lucy, laughing. : 
Mrs. Macy had promised Mary Jane a part 
for a long time; but it was to be on her birthday, 
which came the week after school closed. All 
the girls knew there was to be a party, and had 
counted on having a fine time. Mary Jane had 
just had a new piano given her, and had learned 
to playthe Java March and some quicksteps. 
Only afew pianos. were in town at that time. 
Lucy had had one a little while before and both 

gave promise of becoming good players. 

On the morning of her birthday, Mary Jane 
went around and invited all her little friends ex- 
cept Lucy; but she did not tell her mother that 
she had left Lucy out, for she knew it would not 
be allowed to make so much of a trifle. ‘“ But,” 
said Mary Jane to one of the other girls, “if 
Miss Brown had not let me take her pencil, I 
should have Jost the medal, so I’ll pay her up by 
not inviting her.’’ 

At three o’clock in the afternoon all the girls 
assembled :in Mary Jane’s parlor. They were 
all dressed in their best dresses which were 
made in the fashion of the time. Mary Jane’s 
was the prettiest, although of simple material. 
Her mother had finished it for the occasion, 
Thedress was of pink gingham, low-necked and 
short-sleeved, and it reached only to her knees. 
But she wore a beautiful pair of white panta- 
lets, trimmed with iace; tucks and insertion, 
that came down to her low bronze slippers. 
Her long black hair was braided and tied with 
big bows of pink ribbon. All her little friends 
thought her a very sweet-looking girl. 

While they were looking at her birthday pres- 
ents and trying the piano the door opened, and 
in walked Lucy. The girls knew she was not in- 
vited, and great was their astonishment to see 
her. Still greater was it when they noticed her 
dress. She, too; had ona pink gingham, looking 
as near like Mary Jane’s as if it had come off the 
same piece of cloth. It was also made low necked 
and short sleeved, with a short skirt. She also 
wore long white pantalets, trimmed with lace, in- 
sertion and tucks. But her hair was light and 
curly, ber eyes blue and her cheeks ruddy with 
health and good spirits. 

“How do you do, girls?” said she. 

“What made you come?” exclaimed Mary Jane. 
* You were not invited.” 

‘*T told you I should,” said Lucy, laughing. 

“Well, you may just go home. I don’t want 

ou.”’ " 

“Oh, no! Iam not going to do that. Your 
mother told my mother more than three weeks 
ago to finish my dress, so we could be dressed 
alike for your party. If your mother Knew you 
hadn’i invited me she would have sent you over 
on purpose.” 

Poor Mary Jane knew this was true, but she 
did not like Lucy to take advantage of this and 
come without an invitation. So she said hotly: 
“It was real stingy of you not to lend me your 
encil. You wanted to stop my getting the 
medal.” 

* [didn’t care for the medal; but my father was 
afraid the silver would get tarnished, so he told 
me not to lend it. But don’t let’s talk any more 
about that,’? continued she, airily. ‘“‘I have a 
new game I want to show the girls.” 

* Don’t you want to learn a new game, girls?” 
She turned to the girls, who were hoping she 
would stay, as there was no fun without her. 
They all wanted te make peace between the two 
girls. So some begged Mary Jane to keep her, 
and others begged Lucy to stay and show the 
new game, 

It was called “‘ Magic Music” and was played 
with the help of.the piano. After that they played 
London bridge, Ring-a-round rosy, Green grow 
the rushes, Oh, where oats, peas, beans, and 
barley grow, I am an old soldier just come from 
the wars, and many others that perhaps the little 
girls today play. 

Mary Jane played for them to dance, and Lucy 
sang songs. Lucy was the jolliest one there. 
She had a splendid voice, and knew every song 
going. 

At six o’clock Mrs. Macy came and invited 
them out into the large kitchen to supper. Long 
tables were set across one end of the large living- 
room, which were loaded with good things: 
large pitchers of lemonade, with little glass mugs 
around them; little biscuits piled on iarge plat- 
ters; big plates of tarts filled with apple, quince 
and currant jelly; seed cakes shaped like dogs, 
cats and elephants, and sprinkled with pink and 
white powdered sugar and sugared caraway 
seeds; little pound cakes baked in shapes of 
hearts and rounds; and for fruit there were figs, 
nuts, raisins, apples. Such a feast as they had! 
Some of the mothers had been invited in to 
help wait upon the children; and, greatly to Mary 
Jane’s dismay and to Lucy’s delight, there was 
Lucy’s mother. When they all were ready to go 
home, Lucy went up to Mary Jane, and, putting 
her arms around her friend’s neck, said: ‘‘ 1 am 
real sorry I was so stingy, Mary Jane. I’ve had 
areal good time; and, if you want. to take my 
pencil any time, you may.” 

“ Oh, thank‘yout ’. replied Mary. Jane, sweetly; 
“ but my father gave me one today for my birth- 
day present. I will show ittoyou. And, going 
to her desk, she took out a pretty morocco case, 
and opening it, said : : ‘ 

* See, itis gold, and has a pen and pencil com- 
bined.” . » 
--Then one of.the girls, who had ‘already seen it, 
turned to Lucy aid said, ;“* Don’t you wish yours 
was gold, too?” And poor Lucy had nothing 
more to say. es tS cee ty : 

For all that, throughall the coming years the 
girls were the best of friends; while it was years 
before their mothers knew that Lucy was not in- 
vited to. Mary Jane’s party.—Christian Register. 


Rotes. and Queries, 
To REMOVE PAINT FROM GLASsS—“ Spot”: 
1f you use any compound containing gritty matter 
you are apt to scratch the glass. Any hard tool, 
such as a’ knife blade, might also produce 
scratches,. The best way to proceed ,is to make 
use of some'solvent, depending upon the nature 
of the paint. Turpentine and kerosene, used 
separately.or combined, can be employed, and 
you will find the paint becomes soft in afew min- 
utes after application. Then use a woolen cloth, 
saturated with the solvent, and you will proba- 


bly find-yeu-will have no trouble in removing the 
specks. If any should remain, apply the solvent 











again, and if necessury, use a piece of brass filed 
toa sharp edge. If a dull stain or mark remains 
upon the glass where the specks were, use putty 
powder and water upon a piece of cotton flannel, 
and a little rubbing will cause the surface of the 
glass to have a brilliant appearance. 

WHAT DoES THE WORD AMEN SIGNIFY? 
WHY I8 IT 80 IMPORTANT IN PRAYER?—“ Car- 
rie Sears”: The word ts strictly an adjective, 
signifying “firm,” and, metaphorically, * faith- 
ful.” In its adverbiat. sense Amen megns cer- 
tainly, truly, surely. The proper signifieation at 
the end of hymns and prayers is to confirm the 
words which have preceded, and invoke the ful- 
filment of them: “ So be it.” I¢ is sometimes said 
in token of undoubting assent, as at the end of 

e Creed, Amen, “So I believe.” The use 

Amen in response to the expression of 
&@ good wish can be traced back to the 
first.century of the Christian era, whence is de- 
rived the medizval custom of suffixing .an 
Amen to every. possible expression of a desire. 
As to the sacredness and importance of the 
word, the Kabbalah gives an ingenious. explana- 
tion. To understand it we must know that the 
Hebrew letters are also numerals, and that, ac- 
cording to a certain exegetical rule calléd Gema- 
tria, the secret sense of a word can be disclosed 
by reducing its letters to. their ntmerical value, 
and explaining it by another of the same, quan- 
tity.. Applying this rule to the word Amen, 
we find that it contains both names of 
God, viz.,- Jehovah and: Adoni.’ This will be 
seen from the reduction of the respective 
names to their numerical value by the. rule 
of Gematria,. viz.; I H V_H equal 10+5+6+5 
equal 26; A D NI equal 1+4+50 +10 equal 65. 
Now thename Amen, A M N is equal 1 + 40 + 50. 
equal 91; hence the sum of (26 +65 equal 91) the 
numerical values of Jehovah and Adoni. A poeti- 
cal account of the power of Amen is given in the 
Talmud to Isa. xxvi, 2, in which the final release 
rom hell is described as follows: “ After God 
shall have publicly revealed the new Messianic 
Torah (Law) Zerrubbabel will recite the Kad- 
dish (a certain sacred prayer). His voice will be 
heard throughout: the world, so that all dwellers 
upon earth, as well as Jews and heathens in hell, 
will exclaim ‘Amen!’ Moved to pity by this 
Amen from the dwellers of hell, God will bid the 
angels Michael and Gabriel release them from 
hell and place them in Paradise; which command 
the angels will forthwith proceed to carry out.” 


Curious Facts. 


—California is producing daisies a foot in cir- 
cumference. 

— In Missouri, taking the entire State as the 
basis of calculation, the average annual salary of 
male teachers in the public schools is $296 a year, 
and of female teachers $306 a year. 

—In the cathedral of Hereford, England 
there are still about fifteen hundred books with 
the chains that used to be attached to books in 
the sixteenth century in ecclesiastic and univer- 
sity libraries. * 

—-At Montalto, inthe province of Genoa, in 
tearing down an old church, a small underground 
room was found full of art objects of the Roman 
time, chiefly chiselled silver amphorz and vases 
filled with gold and silver coins. 

—Mr. Charles M. Schwab, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, is authority for 
the statement that steel has supplanted cotton in 
industrial kingship; that it exceeded the cotton 
industry in 1900 by more than $100,000,000, and for 
1901 it will exceed it by more than $250,000,000. 

——A London physician has made careful cal- 
culations, and says the average waltz takes 
dancers over three-quarters of a mile. The 
square dance represents a distance of half a mile 
and the galop between two and three miles. 
Therefore the evening ball means a tour of some- 
thing like fifteen miles. 

——A new Russian apparatus for restoring 
hearing consists of a light rubber shell, furnished 
with a miniature microphone, which is connected 
toasmall galvanic battery. It is claimed that 
the microphone causes even the softest speech to 
react on the auditory nerve of the deaf when the 
apparatus is placed to the ear. 


+5 Historical, 


—In the year 1539, Ferdinand de Soto, a Span- 

















in search of gold. He penetrated into the coun- 
iry and discovered the Mississippi. 

— Inthe year 1763, the treaty of peace was 
signed at Paris between Great Britain and 
France; Canada, Nova Scotia and Cape Breton 
were confirmed to the British king 


—The Rev. George Whitefielau, a clergyman 
of the Chureh of England, first arrived in this 
country in the year 1738. He landed in Savannah, 
Ga., and laid the foundation of an orphan house 
a few miles from Savannah, and afterwards fin- 
ished it at great expense. He returned to Eng- 
land the same year. On the following year he 
came back to America, landed at Philadelphia 
and began to preach in different churches. In 
this and in his subsequent visits to America, he 
visited most of the principal places in the col- 
onies. Immense numbers of people flocked to 
hear him wherever he preached. Mr. Whitefield 
died in Newburyport, Mass., on the 30th of Sept., 
1770, in the fifty-sixth year of his age, on his 
seventh visit toAmerica, having been in the min- 
istry thirty-four years. 

—Before the settlers landed at Plymouth 
they sent out a number of parties to explore the 
country. One of these parties consisted of six- 
teen men, under Captain Miles Standish. On 
their route they discovered several small hillocks, 
which they conjectured to be the graves of the 
Indians; but proceeding still farther they discov- 
ered many more, and, on closer examination, 
each hillock was found to contain a quantity of 
Indian corn. It was buried in the ear, and ex- 
cited no small degree of their curiosity. By a few 
of the company it was thought a valuable discov- 
ery; others who had tasted the corn in its raw 
state thought it indifferent food and of but little 
value. : 

——Squanto, the friend of the English, was one 
of the twenty Indians whom a Captain Hunt per- 
fidiously carried to Spain, where he sold them for 
slaves; whence he found his way to London, and 
afterwards to his native country, with the Plym- 
outh colony. Forgetting the perfidy of those 
who sold him a captive, he was a warm friend to 
the English till the day of his death. He rendered 
an essential service to the English by inspiring 
his countrymen with a dread oftheir power. One 
of the arts he used for this purpose was his in- 
forming the natives that the English kept the 
plague buried in a cellar, which was their maga- 
zine of powder, which ‘they could send forth to 
the destruction of Indians, while they remained 
at home. He died in 1622. A few days before his 
death he desired the governor to pray that he 
might go to the ‘‘ Englishman’s God ” in heaven. 








Popular Science. 
—tThe bacillus of the grip is the smallest 
disease germ yet discovered. 
—tThe amount of bleod inthe human body is 
one-thirteenth of the body weight. 
—A French naturalist asserts that if the 
world should become birdless, man could not in- 
habit it after nine years’ time, in spite of all the 
sprays and poisons that could be manufactured 
for the destruction of insects. The insects and 
slugs would simply eat all the orchards and crops 
in that time. 
——It has often been claimed that the presence 
of nickel in dust is a. sufficient criterion to dis- 
tinguish 1t as of cosmic rather than terrestrial 
origin. It has lately been shown that nickel is 
found in soot, and hence that nickeliferous dust 
may be terrestrial. Gallium, also, is found in all 
aluminous minerals, in many flue dusts, in many 
iron ores, in soot and in-atmospheric dust. 
—tThe cultivated oasis of Dakhia in the 
Libyan Desert has a copious water supply, de- 
rived entirely, from an underground bed of sand 
stone which is never visible. The water rises to 
the surface through wells, averaging about 460 
feet in depth. Many of these wells were made in 
ancient times, during the Roman occupation. 
They fertilize broad areas of cultivated lands, 
interspersed with palm groves. The success of 
this system of irrization in Dakhla is-interesting 
jin connection with the projects for supplying 
moisture to some of, our Western plains which 
are similarly underlain by hidden supplies of 








water. 

—In September the hunters and trappers of 
the Yukon start out for their long winter sojourn 
in the midst of the snowy-and pathless woods and 





lard, landed in Florida with twelve hundred men. 


along the banks of frozen rivers and streams 
Bears, beavers, otters, minks, martens, foxes, 
wolves and wolverenes all fall before their rifles 
or are caught in their traps, and the man who can 
accumulate a good store of the furs of any of 
these animals is well rewarded for his bard win- 
ter’s work. But the greatest prize, which all 
seek and comparatively few get, is the rare black 
fox, of which only about half a dozen are killed 
in a season, whose soft robe is worth from $200 to 
$300 to the trapper who takes it. From twenty- 
five to forty silver-gray foxes are caught in a sea- 
son; their pelts bring from §100 to $200 apiece. 
The prices of bear pelts vary from $10 to $25; of 
beaver, from $3.50 to $7; of mink, from $1.50 to $3; 
= — from , $3.50 to $12, and of otter from $4 
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4049 WOMAN'S GOLF VEST 
92 T1042 BUSL 
Woman's Golf Vest. No. 4049. 

A snug-fitting: vest that can be worn beneath the 
wrap. when the weather demands, is a recognized 
necessity in this uncertain climate. Not golf players 
alone. but women of all pursuits find it essential to 
the complete winter wardrobe. The admirable 
model shown includes many desirable features and is 
suited to all fancy vestings, the sleeves being made of 
silk in a harmonizing tone. The vesting provides 
warmth for the body, while it is fitted so smugly as to 
avoid undesirable bulk, and the silk sleeves allow of 
slipping the coat, or. jacket, on and off with ease. 

The vest is made with a seamed back, under-arm 
gores and fronts fitted with single darts. The 
neek is slightly open to avoid disturbing the 
collar or stock, and the closing is effected by means 
of buttons and buttonholes. The sleeves are in coat 
style and absolutely plain. 

To cut this vest fora woman of medium size, 1} 
yards of material 27 inches wide, or 3 yards 50 inches 
wide will be required, with 1} yards of silk for 
sleeves. 

The pattern, 4049, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42-inch bust measure. 2 





Boy’s Blouse. No. 4050. 

Nothing suits the small boy more perfectly than the 
blouse. The very pretty one shown is made of white 
nainsook with trimming of embroidered edging and 
insertion ; but all the white and colored cotton waist 
yo eta are suitable as are fine fiannels and flannel- 
ettes. 

The blouse is plain across the shouiders at both 
back and front, and is finished with a hem at the 
lower edge in which is inserted either elastic or tape 
to regulate the fullness. The sleeves are slightly full, 
with deep pointed cuffs that give a novel effect, and 
the neck is finished with big square sailor collar that 
suits the little figure to a nicety. 

To cut this blouse for a boy of 4 years of age 2§ yards 
of material 27 inches wide or 2 yards 32 inches wide 
will be required, with 6 yards of embroidered edging 
and 4 yards of insertion to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4050, is cut in sizes for boys of 2, 4 and 
6 years of age. 
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4052 FRONCH APRON 
4 10 BYCARS. 

Woman’s Fancy Blouse. No. 4048. 

The foundation lining is snugly fitted and closes 
at the centre front. The waist proper is plain at the 
back, snugly drawn down in gathers at the waist-line, 
but is elaborated at the front by a yoke of lace and 
full vest portion of silk that falls in soft folds and 
pouches slightly, but the main portions are smooth at 
the shoulders and full only at the waist-line. The 
big square collar is attached to the back of the neck 
and the fronts, while a regulation stock is worn at the 
throat. The novel sleeves are in bishop style with 
deep cuffs pointed at the upper edge and are ar- 
ranged over fitted linings. 

To cut this blouse for a woman of medium size, 3g 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 23 yards 27 inches 
wide, 14 yards 44 inches wide will be required, with lj 
yards of all-over lace to make as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4048, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38and 
40-inch bust measure. 








‘ @irl’s French Apron. No. 4052. 
French aprons, as well as French frocks, have a pe- 
culiar smartness of their own, and are very generally 
becoming to small folk. The dainty little apron 
shown includes the long waist and other essential 
features, and is suited toall the long list of white and 
colored apron materials, bnt as here shown is of 
white dimity, with edging and insertion of needle- 
work. 

The waist is gathered at both npper and lower 
edges, the fitting being accomplished by means of 
shoulder and under-arm seams. The full skirt is also 
gathered, and is seamed to its lower edge. The neck 
edge is finished with a bertha collar that flares apart 
in points at both front and back, and the apron closes 
by means of buttons and buttonholes at the centre 
back. 

To cut this apron for a girl of 6 years of age 23 yards 
of material 32 inches wide will be required, with 3 
yards of edging and 4 yards of insertion to trim as il- 
lustrated. 

The pattern, 4052, is cut in sizes for girls of 4,6 and 
8 years of age. 
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4053 BLOUSE WAIST. 
32 70.40 BUST. 


Woman’ Shirt Waist. 
The fronts of the waist are closed through the regu 
lation box plait, and three tucks are laid in each that 
are trebly stitched with Corticelli silk from neck and 
shoulder edges to the bust line, where the fullness 
fallsfreeto be arranged as desired. Two styles of 
backs are included in the pattern, one having box 
plaitson each side that are laid over to form a V 
and stitched on each edge to the waistline, the other 
plain across the shoulders with slight fullness at the 
waist. The sleeves are in bishop style with cuffs of 
the latest width, having rounded ends buttoned over. 
At the neck is a turn-over collar of linen, but which 
can be made of the material when preferred. 
To cut this waist for a woman of medium size, 33 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 3} yards 27 inches 
wide, 2 yards 32 inches wide or 2 yards 44 inches wide 
will be required. 
The pattern, 4061, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 





4051 SHIRT WAIST. 
32.1040 Bus’ 


Woman’s Blouse Waist. No. 4053. 

The lining is snugly fitted, and closes at the centre 
front. On it are arranged the various parts of the 
waist. The shield is attached to the right side and 
hooked over on to the left, but the fronts close sepa- 
rately at the left side. Deep, plaits are laid at the 
shoulders that extend to the waist line, where the 
extra fullness is arranged in gathers. The back is 
smooth fitting. simply drawn down in gathers at the 
waist Hne. The sleeves. are full, suggesting the 
bishop, but include deep cuffs, pointed at the upper 
edge. 

To cut this blouse for a woman of medium size 33 
yards of material 21 inches wide. 34 yards 27 inches 
wide or 2 yards 44 inches wide will be required, with 
one-half yard for shield and collar. 

The pattern, 4053, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 





HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For pattern illus 
trated on this page, send 10 cents (coin or post- 

a). state number, shown on cut, and 
site wae and write your name and address 
distinctly. Mail orders filled prone . Address 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Boston, Mass. 
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The Horse.» 


Notes from Bangor, Mev"! * 

EpITroR AMERICAN HORSE BREEDER: 
We are in the midst of the finest sleighing 
you ever saw, and wish you could be here 
to see what Bangor can furnish in the way 
of winter sport on the road. Every after- 
noon the sidewalk is thronged with inter- 
ested spectators watching the brushes and 
bursts of speed, of which there are plenty. 
Fever heat is reached when Henry Davis 
with Paul T. (2.174)and F. W. Ayer with 
Maybelle, by Nelson (2.09), get away to- 
gether, and the title has not as yet been 


|. Bedott. This filly cost Mr. McElwaine 
’ $450. Both were bought at the Fasig-Tip- 
ton sale last week, and both are entered in 
the $11,000 Hartford Futurity. ' 

Col. J. M. Galvin picked up three good 
ones at the Fasig-Tipton sale for his Willow 
Knoll Farm, Penacock, N. H. One is the 
sixteen-hand, ten-year-old trotting mare 
Primicia, by Red Wilkes; dam, Primula, by 
Connaught (2.24), sonof Wedgewood (2.194) ; 
second dam, famous old Primrose (dam of 
six in the 2.30 list), by Alexander’s Abdallah, 
etc. It is expected that Primicia will drop 
a foal by Oakland Baron (2.09}) about the 











awarded. 

Fred Flynn of Hampden, with Bryan, 
formerly owned by Mr. Tom Phair, Presque 
Isle, commands a lot of the road. Buckshot, 
owned by Harry Chapman, is a very speedy 
horse. He is unsteady as yet by lack of 
work, but will make the best of them go 
fast when he gets down to business. 

The queen of the road is the same as it 
has been for years in that beautiful Watch- 
maker mare, owned aud driven by her 
owner, M. H. Andrews. She is always an 
object of admiration. 

The veteran driver, Thomas McAloon, is 
seen occasionally up behind Hon. E. H.! 
Blake’s bay trotter. Fred Hill, with Hetter- | 
mea, by Betterton, dam by Young Jim, 
shows what an inbred Wilkes can do. 

Nutwood (2.18#) is represented by 
Maneda, and Dr. Murch thinks she owns a 
place with the best of them. F. W. Carr’s 
man is out with his yearling Tony, by Hon. 
B. B. Merrill’s Edgelot, and wants to bet | 


any man that he has atrotter, but they all | 
think as he does. Herman Snow, formerly 
of Boston, has recently purchased a very | 
promising colt by Broomal, four years old | 
and is very speedy. John T. Clark and H. | 
B. Grant both own four-year-old mares by 
Nelson’s Wilkes. 
I presume a race for twenty or twenty-five | 
bushels of oats will settle the speed ques- | 
tion as it did last winter. Shirreff Brown 
has four gentlemen’s drivers that stand 15.3, 
and are the pick of eastern Maine, that for | 
style and road purposes can please ll | 
comers. With all he has plenty of speed, 
and keeps the turfites guessing. Fortu- 
nately business is good this winter, or we 
might be induced to lock up our stores and | 
join the procession. F. T. 


-~>>-o 

J.S. McElwain, Esq., cheatin of Me- 
Eitwain Farm, Holyoke, Mass., added two 
very va'wable youngsters to his choice col- 
lection of trotting stock last week. One is 
a very promising yearling colt by Oakland | 
Baron (2.09+);,dam by Gambetta Wilkes 
(2.194); second dam by Messenger Chief, 
son of Abdallah Pilot, by Alexander’s Ab- 
dallah ; third dam by Balsora, son of Alex- 
ander’s Abdallah; fourth dam, Noontide 
(2.203), by Harold; and fifth dam, the noted 
brood mare Midnight, by Pilot Jr. The best 
of thoroughbred for a foundation, then 
topped by the Harold-Pilot Jr. combina- 
tion very similar to that which produced 
Maud S. (2.08?), then a double cross of Alex- 
ander’s Abdallah, and above that a double 
cross of George Wilkes through Gambetta 
Wilkes (2.193), Oakland Baron and Baron 
Wilkes (2.18), which also brings in the 
Mambrino Patchen, the Vermont Black 
Hawk doubled, also a cross of The Moor, 
and one of old George M. Patchen 

(2.234), makes about as choice a combina- 

tion of blood lines in this young stallion’s 
pedigree as any breeder can desire. The 
price paid, $725, also indicates that the cult 
is an exceptionally good individual and 
promises to be a fast trotter when devel- 
oped. He is bred right to be a very success- 
ful sire of speed. His second, third, fourth 
and fifth dams are all inthe great brood 
mare list. 

The other isa yearling bay filly by Oak- 
land Baron (2.093); dam, a _ producing 
daughter of Robert McGregor (2.174), second 
dam by Nutwood (2.18#), third dam Widow 











ithe latter. 
| vin’s purchases 


| turity. 


| Oakland Baron (2,094). 


| call him Farnham, and his owners claim 
; that he is by Farnham’s Wilkes, but the 
| pacer, that has astonished 


| bought at public sale in this vicinity. They 
| say he showed great speed as a three-year- 


middle of next month. She will undoubt- 


| edly be mated with one of the Willow Knoll 


Farm stallions,*Mackey Wilkes or Colonel 
Mosby, the coming season, most likely 
Another of Colonel Gal- 
is a bay two-year-old 
filly by Oakland Baron (2.09}); dam _ by 
Nutbreaker; second dam by Pacing Ab- 
dallah, and third dam by St. George. The 
filly is entered in $52,000 worth of stakes, 
and Mr. Galvin will undoubtedly develop 
her speed. The colonel also bought a very 


|likely yearling colt by Oakland Baron 


(1.094); dam by Electric Bell, full brother 
of Bell Boy (2.19}), Chimes, etc.; second 
dam the great brood mare Beulah West, by 
Abdallah West, and third dam by the noted 


| sire of extreme speed, Mambrino King. 


This colt is entered in the Hartford Fu- 
He should make a successful sire 
when matured. We congratulate Colonel 
Galvin on his good fortune in being* the 
owner of the stallion Mackey Wilkes, by Red 


| Wilkes, andout of the dam of the $15,700 | 





_ <><. 
A Massachusetts-Bred Pacer. 


There is a black pacer down in New 
Brunswick that is evidently a conundrum 
to some of the best horsemen there. They 
are guessing whether he is straight or not 
and if not what horse he can be. They 





horsemen down there don’t know anything 
about sucha horse. The story is that this 
our Eastern 
neighbors with his exhibitions of speed, was 


old, but got a shoulder badly injured and 
passed under the hammer for $50. It is 
hinted that no horse in New Brunswick can 
head him in a quarter of mile brush on the 
ice. When only twelve days off the grass last 
summer he beat a good field of horses ina 
race and took a record of 2.28. 

We suspect that this black whirlwind 
was bred by J. R. Farnum, Esq., of 
Waltham, Mass., who bred and uwned a 
fast-pacing stallion known as Farnum’s 
Wilkes. This Farnum’s Wilkes is regis- 
tered under the name of Octavian, and his 
number is 6495. His sire is Charley Wilkes 
(2.212), the son of Red Wilkes that E. D. 
Wiggin brought from Kentucky years ago 
when a colt two or three years old. Mr. 
Wiggin stood him several] seasons at Oak 
Hill Farm, Newton, then took him to Lake- 
view Farm, Bellingham, this State. He 
has stood in New Hampshire the past two 
seasons. 

The dam of Farnum’s Wilkes (Octavian 
6495) was Alice Martin, by Phil Sheridan 
(2.264), and she was a full sister of Com- 
monwealth (2.22). Alice Martin’s dam was 
Rose Standish (2.29), by Corbeau. In the 
table of standard performers under their 
sires in the Year Book the name Wilkes 
(2.224) oceurs-under Charley Wilkes. This 
Wilkes (2.223) and Farnum’s Wilkes are one 
and the same horse. Mr. Farnum sold this 
horse some time ago, but his present owners 
will no doubt be glad to learn that their 
horse has so likely a representative in the 
Provinces. Thereis little doubt that this 
lame black whirlwind that is making it so 
interesting to the best of them .down in 
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New Brunswick is straight, so far as nial) 
been previously raced is concerned. He 
was undoubtedly bred by Mr. J. R. Farnum, 
whom we are pleased to congratulate. 
Notes from Woreester. 


There’s a trace of snow on the ground and 
flakes are falling half-heartedly as this letter is 
being written, holding out a rather forlorn hope 
to horsemen that there may be good sleighing, 
and so good sport on the avenue before another 
week has been rounded out. The return: of 
sleighing will mark the public appearance in 
Worcester of the gray trotter Who Is It (2.10}), 
for which R.C. Taylor of this city paid $1850 at the 
Fasig-Tipton Company’s auction last Monday 
afternoon. 

It is Mr. Taylor’s hope, of course, that Who Is 
It will replace the old gray mare Abbie V. as 
high cockolurum of Worcester’s excellent snow 
brush horses. For five seasons, up to the present 
year, Mr. Taylor was accustomed to almost inva 
riably ride in front, in whatever or how many 
brushes he started with Abbie V. (2.163), for 
which he paid $875 at Madison-square Garden 
auction back in the middle '90’s. But this year 
neither Abbie V., her stable companion, the Palo 
Alto bred Oeste (2.20), nor True King, Mr. 
Taylor’s other brush horse, was able to with- 
stand the brushes of speed of a_ half-dozen 
horses that in former seasons Mr. Taylor had 
been accustomed tu beat quite handily. 

So he journeyed to New York, intending to buy 
either Kingmond (2.09) or Who Is It from the 
Jones’ consignment. Fur Mr. Taylor’s purpose 
Who Is It was the better horse, and he would 
have paid as much for the gray gelding as King- 
mond sold for had it beew necessary, in order to 
bring him back to Worcester. He has no thought 
of racing Who Is It, but will use him exclusively 
for rogd' purposes, and iv the gelding has the 
fastest trotter by the records ever owned in 

orcester. Who Is Itis not altogether unlike 
Abbie V. in general appearance and makeup, and 

-he sueceeds in getting half as much sport out of 

e gray gelding as he has from the gray mare the 
new purchase will have been a cheap horse for 
My. Taylor at twice the price. 

Much to the surprise of the inajority of Worces 
ter horsemen, Dr. E. E. Frost returned from the 
sale in New York, where he had consigned his 
entire racing stable, bringing back with him the 
bay gelding Carmine (2.07}) that Dr. Frost started 
on every Grand Circuit track last year. He was 
bid in at the sale for $2400, Dr. Frost being un. 
willingto let him go for less than $3000. Since 
his return Dr. Frost has made the statement that 
he was offered $3500 for Carmine just before ship- 
ping him to New York, and eariler in the winter 
turned down a $4000 proposition for him. 

Although returning with Carmine, Dr. Frost 
intends adhering to his original determination to 
lay off a year from Grand Circuit company. He 
will, however, retain possession of the gekding, 
and will probably be seen on the mile tracks in 
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New England, over which Dr. Frost confidently 
expects Carmine will be able to easily defeat 
anything in the 2.08 class. There is quite a 
rivalry in this section between Carmine (2.073) 
and Terrell S. (2.103): The pair have never met 
in a race,'but itiis pretty likely that before the sea- 
son is out the two will clash interests in some 
half-mile free-for-all ,to the defeat of one and the 
victory of the other. 

One interesting feature of Dr. Frost’s consign- 
ment to the sale was that, although it comprised 
but five horses, it included the smallest and larg- 
est animals passing under the hammer. And, 
curiously enough, J. H. Shults of Parkville, L. I., 
became the possessor of both of them. In getting 
the under-sized Fruition, a beautifully gaited 
three-year-old, by Adbell,and entered in $52,000 
of stakes, Mr. Shults has, to all appearances, se- 
cured one of the best stake prospects of the year. 
Dr. Frost paid $825for Fruition at the December 
sale, and made a handsome profit on the transac- 
tion by selling her last week for close to $1500. 
Mr. Shults also got Moriae for $300, a 17-hand 
trotter that Dr. Frost has used for road work for 
three seasons. 

Notices for the annual meeting of Worcester 
Driving Park Company, to be held shortly, have 
been sentout. The meeting ismerely the formal 
annual run together of the stockholders for the 
election of a slate of officers and the announce- 
ment of the financial statement for the year. 
The company came out on the right side of the 
ledger in 1901, but the exact amount will not be 
known until the meeting. Little will probably be 
done about racing and race meets for the coming 
season, other than to leave that matter in the 
hands of a committee with power to act. 

Thus far Worcester Driving Park Company has 
only vague ideas as tothe make-up of acircuit 
for the coming season. There have been numer- 
ous suggestions and one session of track secre- 
taries, at which the situation was discussed in- 
formally. In any selection of dates for next year, 
however, the Worcester organization will bear 
in mind the weeks claimed tor racing in the New 
England mile circuit, as an effort will be made 
not to clash on dates with the tracks about 
Boston. 

There is an element in the Driving Park Com- 
pany thac would welcome a trial of some of the 
racing innovations that have proved a success on 
the big tracks of the country, but it is hardly 
probable that any radical innovations will be in- 
stituted.in the way of dash events or of shorter 
races. Ifthe other half-mile tracks with which 
Worcester will be associated were willingto give 
the new style of racing a trial, Worcester would 
gladly fall into line, but the driving company’s 
officers will not care to undertake a trial single 
handed. 

The usual talk of ice-racing at Lake Quinsiga- 
mond has come and gone, but there will be no 
racing there, largely because the movement | 
lacked organization and no one stood ready to | 
set the ball rolling and make provision for the | 
purses and other expenses that would be entailed. | 
Many horsemen, if a class programme of two or 
three races was announced,would doubtless enter, 
but the nan to assume the initiative is lacking. 
THE ROADMAN. 


Worcester, Feb. 2, 1902. 
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New Haven (Ct.) Notes. 


Although it is early to make plans for the com- 
ing racing season, there are several horse owners 
in this city that have made preparation for race- 
horse sport this year. 

It is presume d that no one in this section has 
more matured plans than Johu H. Dillon, who 
has four horses that he exnects to camp.ign dur- 
ing the coming summer. One of the quartette is 
Dunder, @ young pacer that Mr. Dillon bonght 
last year of Mr. N. W. Hubinger. Dunder is 
credited with a mile at Charter Oak Park in 2.16} 
and two othr miles atrifie faster. He is also 
credited with a half-mile in 1.02} and a quarter in 
304 seconds. 

Another pacer in the string is the bay mare 
Claytie Wiiton (2.234), by Wilton. This mare as 
stated paced a mile at the Glenville track ut 
Cleveland last season in 2.12}, and a quarter in 
31 seconds. 

A trotter in the string is the bay gelding Royal- 
ite (2.293), by Amherst Boy. The gelding started 
three times last season, and won each of the three 
races with a winning heat that allows him to 
start in the 2.30 class. Royalite went a trial mile 
at Cleveland in 2.18}. The brown gelding Jisten 
(2.18), who has raced successfully for Mr. Dillon 
and won his laurels as a pacer, is to start this 
year as a trotter. 

Mr. Dillon has selected a very promising stable 
of horses that should win profitably when started 
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increased in number by the addition of horses 
owned by other men. 

Horsemen predict that N. W. Hubinger’s 
string will be few in number, but great in speed. 
J.E. Hubinger has a stable of good prospects 
that can win when raced. 

Charles H. Cook is wintering Alvin R. (2.14}). 
Too Too (2.22) and Unnamed. The trainer ex- 
pects to follow the races this year as he did last 
season. 

J.H. Bronson has one or more horses that are 
fast enough to win races in hot company. 

John Vischer has two horses that are eligible 
to slow classes, but said to be very fast. 

Mr. Molloy has several very valuable and 
speedy horses that may be seen in races this 
season. Some of his stock is remarkably well 
bred. 

Several turf papers have stated that Andy 
McDowell will campaign Martha Marshall (2.07}) 
this year. The concensus of opinion among 
horsemen in this section is that McDowell will 
have nothing to do with the pacer this season. 


Dick Pierce (2.354) in fine condition, but do not 
intend to race him, as they have sold the other 
horses and are using the paeer on the road. 

Andrew Booth of New Milford did not Keep the 
trotter Hotshell (2.353) very long. He has dis- 
posed of him to Mr. Cameron of Boston. 

Mr. Nevins of Boston has made a deal in horses 
with F. N. Palmer. Mr. Nevins received the bay 
gelding Joker, Dr. Barry and a gelding sired by 
Haldane. Palmer rece:ved three good-looking 
horses in the trade. 

There has been no good sleighing in this city 
during the entire winter. During three days 
sleighs have been used here, but the snowfall 
was so light that sleighs did not go well. 

Quoting from a letter before me, a Peekskil. 
(N. Y.) friend writes: ‘Your account in the 
Christmas HORSE BREEDER of the old-time race 
tracks was good—very interesting. I think if 
you writers would give us more accounts of old- 
time tracks and races, it would be very much 
appreciatea. Tnis has been avery open winter 
in Peekskill—no snow, and it is so late in the 
winter now that the beautiful snow will not re- 
main long if 1t comes.” CENTAUR. 
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The Bethlehem (Pa.) Association will likely 
have several two-in-three events on its pyo- 
gramme this year. If so this association will 
be about the first of the half-mile tracks to adopt 
this system of racing. 

—27>- — 

Though the breeding .establishment at Palo 
Alto 1s to be disbanded, iu fact, is now practically 
disbanded, F. W. Covey will not sever his con- 











Dennis Flynn and his son James have the pacer | 








What is German Peat Moss? What is it for? 
What does it cost? All these questions answered, 
and more, by a circular. Sent free by C. B. 
Barrett, Importer, Boston, for particulars. 
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SILVER SPRING STOCK FARM, 


TICONDEROGA, N. Y. 
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RECORD 2.24% 
By the great Cuy Wilkes 2.15: 





1st dam the greatest producing dang’ 
ter of Director 2.17; 2d dam by A:mon: 
33; 3ddam by American Clay 34; an. 
all 3 dams in the great brood mare 
list. At 7 years old his first 2 fou 
trained are in the list, one as a 2-ve: 
old—the other a 3-year ola. 

He is a large—handsome—fast—g2n 
horse, with perfect dispositi n, an‘ 
colts are like him in these respects. 


FEE $50.00. 


Send for Catalogue and learn all about hin 


W. R. JANVIER, 

















nection with the place, but will remain as super- 
intendent of the grounds in connection with | 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 
- i cal — 
Atthe annual meeting of the directors of the 
Summit County Fair Association, held at Akron, 
O., recently, D. J. Thomas was elected president, 
A. F. Moore vice-president, George W. Brew- 
ster treasurer and Albert Hale secretary. The 
annual fair meeting will be held Sept 30-Oct 3. 
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Rev. Sherrod Soule, Naugatuck, Ct., is a lover 
of the horse, and @ great admirer of the trotter? 
Mr. Soule has bred several horses, and he now 
has a weanling by Roan Wilkes (2.044), out of 
Lulu Boone, by Daniel Boone, second dam by 
Gen. Withers, that he thinks is promising. Mr. 
Soule has sent us a picture of the youngster, and 
he certainly looks like a very handsome, smoothly 
turned foal. He is colored like his sire, a roan, 
but unlike him is a pure-gaited trotter. Mr. 
Soule says that the day the picture was taken he 
refused an offer of $350 for the colt. 
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New England mile track representatives, 
Messrs. Hitchings of Saugus, Mass., Frank A. 
Christie, Dover, N. H., and M. F. Porter, Old 
Orchard, Me., met in Boston last week and ar- 
ranged dates for the coming season. Following 
is the schedule: Saugus, June 24-27; Readville, 
July 1-4; Dover, July 8-11; Old Orchard, July 15- 
18; Saugus, July 22-25 and July 29-Aug. 1, two 
weeks; Dover, Aug. 5-§; Old Orchard, Aug. 12-15; 
Readville, Aug. 18-23, Grand Circuit; Providence, 
Aug. 25-29, Grand Circuit; Hartford, Sept. 1-5, 
Grand Circuit; Dover, Sept. 9-12; Saug:s, Sept. 16- 
19; Readville, Sept 23-26, Annual Breeders’ Meet- 
ing; Brockton, Sept. 30-Oct. 23; Dover and Saugus 
will take dates. also in October, following the 
meeting at Brockton. Should the weather be 
such as to warrant it, that is to say, if the weather 





dition to race, it is likely that Manager Christie 
will hold a meeting at Dover the week of June 17. 
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No. $3 eee eon. ee ‘ 
No. 5—2.40 class - 


races 0 


365 CANAL STREET, NEW YOK 


DeLORIMIER PARK 
MONTREAL. 


FEB. (8. 19 and 20, 9¢': 


A purse of $100 se of $100 will be given t 
owner of the first vant who will beat - 


Pools sold at the Park every evening !«' 


each day’s Races. 


FIRST DAY—TUESDAY. 


No. 1-—2.29 class . oe Seo Pu ° 
No, 2—2.17 clas+_...............---- 


SECOND DA Y— WEDNESD AY 


No. 3—Open to all—A purse of #100 will be + 


the four driving a mile nearest to 3.15, be- 
Several entries for this Race can be mail: 
same a. 


THIRD DAY-—THU URSDA Y. 


He. 6—2.22 class ___........----- --P : 


1—Free-fur-all .....-..... - — 
Three seconds allowed for trotters. 
CON DITIONS-—N. T. A. rules to gov: L 
mto Trotters and Pacers. Winner 

race to awarded only one pr mium. ’ 


best three in five,to harness, except Nos 
Fourto —e, three to start. 
lows: 

bi. be 


Purses divide: 
2%, Sand 10 per cent. Entrance in 4! 
per cent. 0 _. with 5 per ce! 


fonal from winners. No conditional entry M 


sooupten, Strictly 5 per cent. must accom)’: al 
ont Entries by telegram, to be good, must ( 


Turf and ice records |" 


ly repeated 
Hoses eligible at th the closing of entries. 4” 


t close 
is such that trainers can get their horses in con- asl lone and a'should be addressed to 


on Saturday, the 15th of Februw: 
A. P. PIGEON, Secretary; 


cal 
1798 St. Catherine Street, Monire® 
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